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CHAPTER XVI. 

'HOW THE rRir.NTDS PAETET). 


“Is Figiitiug Poll up yet, I aaid'' 

Lov^ry Looby, as he stood cracking his whip in 
the faun-yard, while the morning was just be- 
ginning to break, and the dairy people were l;>iiig 
down the firkins on his cai. « Pd like to see her 
before 1 d go, to know would she have any coni- 
mands westwards. There's no hoult upon her to 
hinder her speaking of a Friday, whatever.'* -v. 

Is who up?** exclaiii^ed a shrill voice 
which proceeded from the grated wii)dows of the 
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dairy. It was that of the industrious Mrs. 
Frawley, who, as early, if not as biisk and 
sprightly as the lark, was already employed in 
setting her milk in the keelers. 

“ Fighting Poll of the Reeks,” replied Lowry, 
turning toward the wire grating, through which 
he beheld the extensive hgure of the dairy- woman, 
as neat as a bride, employed in her health-giving, 
life-prolonging, avocations. 

^MVho is she, why?” said Mrs. PVawle). 

Don't you know the girl that come in the 
boat with Mislher Cregaii, and s/ep in the room 
outside you ? ” 

‘^Oyeh! I didn't know wdio you meant. 
The boatman's handsome little sister ? '' 

Handsome, ayeh ? ” 

Yes^ then, handsome. She has the 
dawniest little nose I think I ever laid my two 
eyes on.” 

Why then 'tis a new story with it for a 
nose. Formerly, when I knew it, it was more 
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like a button miisharoou than any thing else, and 
the colour of a boiled carrot. Good raison it 
had for that, as the "publicans could tell you.'" 

Hold your tongue, man. Is it to drink you 
say she used ?'* 

“ A thrifle, I'm tould." 

E’ then, I never see one that has less the 
sign of it than what she has.” 

She's altered lately, Danny Mann tells me. 
Nelly, eroo,” he added, changing his tone, So- 
iuiher * to you, now, an' get me a dram, for its 
threatening to be a moist foggy mornen', an' 1 
have a long road before me.” 

Nelly was occupied in liberating a whole 
regiment of ducks, hens, pouts, chicks, cocks, 
geese and turkies ; who all came quacking, 
clucking, whistling, chirping, crowing, cackling, 
and gobbling, tlirough the opened fowl-house door 
into the yard ; where they remained shaking * 


* A good husband. 
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their wings on tiptoe, stretching their long necks 
over the little pool, the surface of which was 
green, and covered with feathers ; appearing to 
congratulate each other on their sudden libera- 
tion, and seeming evidently disposed to keep all 
the conversation to themselves. 

What is it you say, Lowry ? Choke ye, 
for ducks, will ye let nobody spake but 
ye’rsclves ? What is it, I.owry V 

Lowry repeated his lequest, making it more 
intelligible amid the clamour of the farm-yard, 
by using a sigiiihcant gesture. He imitated the 
action of one who tills a glass and drinks il. 
He then laid his hand upon his heart and shook 
his bead, as if to intimate the comfort that would 
be produced about that region by performing in 
reality what he only mocked at present. 

Nelly understood him as well as if he 
had Ipoken volumes. Commissioned by Mrs. 
Frawley, she supplied him with a bottle of 
spirits and a glass, with the use of which, let 
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US do Lowr)^ the justice to say, there w as not a 
man in the barony better acquainted. 

While he dashed from his eyes the tears 
which were produced by the sharpness of the 
stimulus, he heard footsteps behind him, and 
looking round, beheld Danny, the Lord, and 
the soi-dhant Mrs. Naugh\en, still mufSed in 
her blue cloak and hood, and occupying a retired 
position near the kitchen door. 

ril tell you what it is, Nelly, said Lowry 
w ith a knowing wink to the soubrette, Poll 
Nanghten lives very convanient on the Cork 
road, or not far from it, an’ I do be often 
goen’ that way of a lonesome night. I’ll make 
a friend o’ Poll before she leaves this, so as 
that she’ll be glad to see me another time. 
I’ll go over an’ offer her a dhram. That 1 
may be blest, but I will.” 

So sayitig, and hiding the bottle and glass 
under the skirt of his coat, he moved to- 
ward the formidable heroine of the mountains 
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w ith many respectful bows and a smile of the 
most winning cordiality. 

A fine, moist mornen’ Mrs. Naiighten, I 
hope you feel no fatague after the night, ma’am. 
Your sarvant, Misther Mann. I hope y{)ii 
did’nt feel us in the yard, ma’am. I sthrove 
to keep ’em quiet, o’ purpose. Tis’nt goen’ 
}e are so airly, Misther Mann?” 

Danny, who felt all the importance of di- 
verting Lowry Looby’s attention from his fair 
charge, could find no means so effectual as 
that of acknowledging the existence of a mys- 
tery, and admitting him into a pretended con- 
fidence. Advancing, therefore, a few steps 
to meet him, he put on a most serious 
countenance ;ind laid his finger warily along 
his nose. 

What’s the matther?” whispered Lowry, 
bending down in the eagerness of curiosity. 

Danny the Lord repeated the action with the 
addition of a cautionary frowh. 
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Can’t she talk of a Friday either ? ” said 
Lowry, much amazed. I undherstand, Mis- 
iher Mann. Trust me for tlie bare life. 
A nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse.” 

Or ass eider,” muttered the hunch-back as 
he turned away. 

But, Misther Mann ! ” cried Lowry, lay- 
ing his immense claw upon his Lordship's 
shoulder. Listen hether. The mornen’ will 
be smart enough, and may be Td betther 
offer her a dhram, and she goen’ upon the 
wather ? ” 

He strode past the Lord and was close to 
the muffled fair one, when Danny pulled liim 
back by the skirt. 

Did’nt I tell you before,” said he, ^^dat 
Poll never drank ? ” 

Tss, of a Thursday you said.” 

Or a Friday, or any day. Oh den, oh den, 
Lowry ! ” 
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Wellj I meant no harm. May be you'd 
have no vow yourself on the liead of it any way, 
sir ? ” And he displayed the bottle. 

Dere arc tree kinds of oats, Lowry/' 
responded Danny Mann, as he twined his bony 
lingers fondly around the neck of the bottle ; 

Dere arc tree kinds of oats dat are foi- 
biddeii to be tuk as unlawtul. Dey are false 
oats, rash oats, and unjust oats. Now do you 
see me, Lowry,’’ he continued, as he filled his 
glass — if 1 made a vow o’ dat kind, it would 
be an unjust oat, for it would be traiteu’ my- 
self very bad, a poor boy dal’s night and day 
at sech cold work as mine, an’ it would be 
a rash oat, Lowry, for — ” [here he tossed 
oflf the spires] Tm blest but it wouhi’nt 
be long bciore Fd make it a false oat.” 

Lrnvry was greatly shocked at this unprin- 
" cipled speech. ^That’s a nate youth,” he 
said privately to Nelly. That’s a nice poet, 
not judging him. If that lad does’ut see the 
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inside of the Stone Jug for some bad business 
one time or anotlier, I’ll give you lave to say 
black is the white o’ my eye. If the gallows 
is n’t wrote upon his face, there’s no mait in 
mutton. Well, good mornen’ to you, Nelly, 1 
see my load is ready. I have every thing now. 

J suppose, Mrs. Frawley. Whup, get up here, 
you old garron ! Good mornen’ to you, Mrs. 
Naughten, an’ a fair wind after you. Good 
mornen’, Misther Mann.” lie cracked his whip, 
lucked the skirt of his riding coat under his arm, 
as usual, threw his little head back, and followed 
the car out of the yard, singing in a pleasant 
conteulcd key: — 

“ Don't yon remomber tlie time I gave you my heart ? 

You soleiiily swore fiom me you never wouM part. 

I3ut your mind’s like the ocean, 

Each notion 
Has now taken flight, 

And left me bemoaning thu loss of the red-haired'^^ft^jiV wife,^ 

Kyrle Daly and his young friend were niea^ 
The gaol. 


B 5 
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while exchanging a farewell upon the little gravel 
plot before the front door. 

^^Coine, come, go in out of the air/^ said 
Hardress, you shjill not come down to the shore 
in that slight dress. Remember what 1 have 
told you, and sustain your spirits. Before anothej 
month shall pass, 1 pledge myself to become 
master, for your sake, of Anne Chute’s secret," 
And to honour it ?” said Kyrle, smiling a$ 
he gave him his hand. 

^Mccording to its value,” replied Hardress, 
tossing his head, Good bye ; I see Danny 
Mann and his sister coming round, and we 
must not lose the morning’s tide.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

It was one of those still and heavy mornings 


which are pcc^iar to the close of summer in this 
climate. surface of the waters was per- 

fectly and a light wreath of mist steamed 
upward from the centre of the channel, so as 


to veil from their sight the opposite shores of 
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Clare. This mist, ere long, became a dense 
and blinding fog, that lasted until noon, and to- 
gether with the breathless calm that lay upon the 
land and water, prevented their reaching Bally bu- 
nion until sunset. In one of those caverns 
which are hollowed out of the clift’s.on this 
shore, the traveller may discern the remains of 
an artificial chamber. It was used at the period 
of which we write, as a kind of ware-room for 
contraband goods ; a species of traffic wliich was 
freely engaged in by nearly all the middling 
gentry and small farmers along the coast. A 
subterraneous passage, faced with dry stone work, 
opened into the interior of tire country ; and the 
chamber itself, from constant use, was become 
perfectly dry and habitable. In this place 
Hardrcss proposed to Eily that tl^y should re- 
main, and take some refreshment, w.^^lc Danny 
the Lord was dispatched to secure a better 
for the night, at some retired farm-house in the ^ 
neighbourhood. 
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nail caiivass-built canoe, summoned from 
Uie inferior of the cave by a whistle from the 
Lord, was employed to convey them from the 
pleasure-boat into the gloomy porch of this na- 
tural souterrain. Before the fragile skiflf had 
glided into the darkness, Eily turned her head to 
catch a parting look of the descending sun. 
The scene which met her gaze, would have ap- 
|>eared striking, even to an accustomed eye ; and 
to one like hers, acquainted only with the smoky 
splendour of a city sunset, it was grand and 
imposing in the extreme. Before her lay the 
gigantic portals of the Shannon, through which 
the mighty river glided forth with a majestic 
calmness, to mingle with the wide and waveless 
ocean that spread beyond and around them. On 
her right a^e the clifted shores of Clare, over 
which thrf^road ball of day, although some mi- 
nji^KS hidden from her sight, seemed yet, by re- 
fraction, to hold his golden circlet suspended 
amid a broken and brilliant mass of vapours* 
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Eily kept her eyes fixed in admiration^|j^ the 
dilated orb, until a turn in the cave concealed 
the opening from her vievi’, and she could only 
see the stream of light behind, as it struck on 
the jagged and broken walls of the orifice, and 
danced upon the surface of tlie agitated waters. 

The place to her seemed terrible. The 
hollow sound of the boatman’s voice, the loud 
pksh of the oars, and the rippling of tlie 
water against the vessel’s prow, reverberating 
through the vaulted chambers ; the impenetrable 
darkness into which they seemed to plunge head- 
long, and reckless of danger or impediment;; all 
united, constituted a scene so new; to the simple 
Eily, that she grasped close the arm of her husband, 
and held her breatli for some moments, as if in 
expectation of some sudden and terVi^c encounter. 
In a little time the boatman rested on bis oars, 
and a voice from the interior of the cave^^was 
heard exclaiming in Irish, ** Is it himself?*’ 

♦ It is,” said the boatman in the same Ian- 
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guage. Light up the fire at once, and put 
down a few of the fresh herrings. Tlie lady is 
hungry.” 

You will join for the 6rst time, Eily/’ 
said Hardress, ‘^in a fisherman’s supper. Well, 
Larry; had you much luck last night ? ” 

Poor enough, masther,” said the same 
oracular voice, which Lily now recognized as 
that of the man to whose escort she had been 
entrusted by Lowry Looby on the previous 
evening. We left Misther Daly’s point as 
soon as ever the wind fell, and come down as 
far as Kilcordane, thinking we might come across 
the skull ; but, though w'e were out all night, 
w'e took only five hundhert, more or less. A’ 
why do’nt you light up the fire, Phaudhrig ! 
And ’twasnt^iat the herrings did’nt come into 
the river cither, for when the moon shone out 
iaiT^aw the scull to the w^estward, making a curl 
on the waters, as close an’ thick as if you threw 
a sliovel full o’ gravel in a pond.” 
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The fire now blazed suddenly upward, reveal- 
ing the interior of the apartment before alluded to, 
and the figure of the rough old boatman and his 
boy. The latter was stooping forward on his 
hands, and kindling the fire with his breath, 
while Larry Kett himself was rinsing a small 
metal pot at the water-side. The effect of the 
smoky and subterraneous light upon those un- 
couth and grisly figures, and on the rude ex- 
cavation itself, impressed the timid Eily with a 
new and agitating sensation, too nearly allied 
to fear to leave her mind at ease. 

In a few minutes she was seated on a small 
keg near the fire, while Hardress hurried the 
men who were preparing dinner. Larry Kett 
was not so proficient in the science of gas- 
tronomy as the celebrated Louis of •Crock ford’s, 
and yet it is to be questioned, whether the 
culinary preparations of the latter were ever dis- 
patclied with more eagerness and satisfaction. Eily, 
indeed, ate only a heroine’s proportion ; but she 
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wondered at the voracity of the boatmen, one of 
whom placing ^ raw onion on an un peeled po- 
tatoe, swallowed both at a mouthful, almost 
without employing a single masticatory action. 

Danny Mann in the meantime was occupied 
in procuring a more eligible lodging for the 
night. He returned when they had concluded 
their unceremonious meal, to say that he had 
been successful in procuring two rooms, in the 
house of a little ’oman dat kep a private 
bottle between dat an’ Beale.” 

A private bottle ? ” exelalmed Hardress ; 
what do )^ou mean by a private bottle ? ” 

mean,” leplied the little lord, ^^dat she 
sells as good a drop as if she paid license foi 
it ; a ting she never was fool enough to do.” 

** Where does she live? ” 

Close to de road above. She told irie,” 
[here he drew Hardress aside] when I axed 
her, dat Myles of de ponies, and de master, an’ a 

deal o’ gentlemen went de road westwards yester- 
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day, an’ dat Phil Naughtcii, (Poll’s Phil) was 
ill Beale waiten’ for you dese two days wit de 
horse an’ jauntin’ car.” 

“ I am glad to hear it. Step over there 
to-night, and tell him to be at the door be- 
fore day -break to-morrow morning. Tell 
him I will double his fare if he uses dili- 
gence,” 

a Why din, indeed,” said Danny, I’ll 
tell him notin’ o’ de sort. ’T would be de 
same case wit him still, for he’s a boy dat if you 
gave him England, Ireland, an’ Scotland for an 
estate, he’d ax. de Isle o’ Man for a kitchen 
garden.” 

Well, well, do as you please about it, 
Danny, but have him on the spot.^ That fel- 
low,” he continued, speaking to Eily as he con- 
ducted her out of the cavern, that fellow is 
so impudent sometimes, that nothing but the 
recollection of his fidelity and the honesty of 
his motive keeps my hand at rest. He is my 
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foster brother, and, you may perceive, with 
the exception of one deformity, a well looking 
man.’’ 

1 never observed any thing but the huncli,” 
said Eily. 

For which,” added Hardress with a slight 
change in his countenance, he has to thank his 
master.” 

You, Mr. Hardress ! ” 

Even so, Eily. When we were both chil- 
dren, that young fellow was my constant com- 
panion. Familiarity produced a feeling of equa- 
lity, on which he presumed so far as to olFer a 
rudeness to a little relative of mine, a Miss Chute, 
who w as on a visit at my mother’s. She com- 
plained to me, and my vengeance was summary. 
I met him at the head of the kitchen stairs, 
and without even the ceremony of a single ques- 
tion or preparatory speech, I seized him by the 
collar and hurled him with desperate force to 
the bottom of the flight. He was unable to 
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rise as soon as [ expected, and on examination 
it was discovered that an injury had been done 
to the spine, which, notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions tliat were employed to repair it, had its re- 
sult in his present deformity.” 

It was shocking,” said Eily, with much 
simplicity of feeling. No wonder you should 
be kind to him.” 

If 1 were a mere block,” said Hardress, 
I could not but be affected by the goodnature 
and kindly feeling which the poor fellow showed 
on the occasion, and indeed down to the present 
moment. It seemed to be the sole aim and study 
of his life to satisfy me that he entertained not 
even a sentiment of regret for what had happened ; 
and his attachment ever since haf^been the at- 
tachment of a zealot. I know he cannot but 
feel that his own prospects in life have been 
made dark and lonely by that accident ; and yet 
he is congratulating himself whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs, on his good fortune, in being provided 
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with a constant semce, as if (poor fellow!) that 
were any compensation to him. I have been 
alarmed to observe that he sometimes attaches 
even a profane importance to his master’s wishes, 
and seems to care but little what laws he may 
transgress when his object is the gratification of 
my inclinations. I say, I am alarmed on this 
subject, because I have taken frequent occasion 
to remark that this injury to his spine has in 
some degree affected his head, and left him 
less abl6 to discern the impropriety of such a 
line of conduct than people of sounder minds,” 



CHAPTER XVII. 


now IIAKDRESS LEARNED A LITTLE SECRET 
FROM A DYING HUNTSMAN. 


Notwithstanding the message which 
Hardiess Cregaii sent by Lowry Looby, it 
was more than a week before he visited his 
parents at their Killamey residence. Several 
days were occupied in seeing Eily pleasantly 
settled in her wild cottage in tliel^Gap^ and 
a still greater number in enjoying with her the 
pleasures of an autumnaal sojourn amid those 
scenes of mystery, enchantment ^nd romance. 
To a mind that is perfectly at freedom, Killarney 
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forms in itself a congeries of Elysian raptures ; but 

to a fond bride and bridegroom ! the heaven, 

to which its mountains rear their naked heads 
in awful reverence, alone can furnish a superior 
happiness. 

After taking an alfectionate leave of his 
beautiful wife, and assuring her that his absence 
should not be extended beyond the following 
day, Hardress Cregan mounted one of Phil 
Naughten’s rough-coated ponies, and set off 
for Dinis Cottage. It was not situated (as 
its name might seem to import) on the sweet 
liUle , island which is so called, but far apart, 
near the ruined Church of Aghadoe, command- 
ing a distant view of the lower lake and the 
lofty and wooded Tooniies. 

The had gone down before he left the 
wild and rocky glen in which was situated the 
cottage of his bride. It was, as we have 
already apprked the reader, the first time Har- 
dress had visited the Lakes since his return 
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from College, and the scenery, now, to his 
matured and well-regulated taste, had not only 
the effect of novelty, but it was likewise invested 
with tlie hallowing and romantic charm of 
youthful association. The stillness, so cha- 
racteristic of majesty, which reigned thmughoul 
the gigantic labyrintli of mountain, clifiF, and 
valley through which he rode ; the parting 
gleam of sunshine* that brightened the ever- 
moving mists on the summit of the lofty peaks 
by which he was surrounded ; the solitary 
appearance of the many nameless lakes that slept 
in black repose in the centre of the mighty 
chasm ; the echo of his horse^s hoots against 
the stony road; the voice ^ of a goatherd's boy, 
as he drove homeward, from the summit of g 
heath-clad mountain, his tro ubLsome and 
adventurous charge ; the lonely twitter of the 
kirkeen dhra, or little water hen, as it 
flew from rock to rock on margin of 
the broken stream^^these, and other long fin*** 
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gotten sights and sounds, awakened at the same 
instant the consciousness of present, and tlie 
niemor}’ of past enjoyments ; and gradually 
lifted his thoughts to that condition of calm en- 
thusiasm and fulness of soul which constitutes one 
of the highest pleasures of a meditative mind. 
He did not fail to recal at this moment the me- 
mory of his childish attachment, and could not 
avoid a feeling of regret at the un pleasing change 
that education had produced in the character of 
his first, though not his dearest love. 

This feeling became still more deep and op- 
pressive as he approached die cottage of his 
father. Every object that he beheld, the lawn, 
the grove, the stream, the hedge, the stile — all 
brought to mind some sw^eet remembrance of his 
boyhood. /The childish form of Anne Chute still 
seemed to meet him with her bright and careless 
smile, at every turn in the path ; or to fly before 
him over the shorn meadow, as of old ; while the 
wild and merry peal of infant laughter, seemed 
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still to ring upon his hearing. Dear little 
being!’’ he exclaimed, as he rode into the 
cottage avenue. "J'he burning springs of 
Gluver, 1 thought, might sooner have been 
frozen, than the current of that once warm and 
kindly heart ; but like those burning springs, 
it is only in the season of coldness and neglect that 
fountain can resume its native warmth. It is 
the fervour of universal homage and adulation 
that strikes it cold and pulseless in its channels.” 

The window of the dining parlour alone was 
lighted up, and Hardress was informed in answ'er 
to his inquiries, that the ladies, Mrs. Cregan 
and Miss Chute, were gone to a grand ball in 
the neighbourhood. Mr. Cregan, with two 
other gentlemen, was drinking ii^ the dinings 
room ; and, as he might gather from the tumul- 
tuous nature of the conversation, and the occa- 
sional shouts of ecstatic enjoyment, and bursts of 
laughter which rang through the house, already 
pretty far advanced in the bacchalanian ceremonies 

VOL. II. c 
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of the night. The voices he recognized, besides 
his father’s, were those of Hepton Connolly, and 
Mr. Creagh, the duellist. 

Feeling no inclination to join the revellers, 
Hardress ordered candles in 4he drawing room, 
and prepared to spend a quiet evening by himself. 
He had scarcely however taken his seat on the 
it-backed sofa, when his retirement was 
ided by old Nancy, the kitchen-maid, who 
<:ame to tell him that poor Dalton the huntsman 
was ‘‘a’most off,'* in the little green room, and 
that when he heard Mr. Hardress had arrived, 
he begged of all things to sec him before he’d 
go, He never was himself rightlyj a ’ra gal,” 
said old Nanty, wiping a tear from the corner of 
her eye, sifice the masther sold the hounds and 
tuk to the cock-fighting,” 

Hardress started up and followed her. Poor 
fellow ! ” he exclaimed as he went along, Poor 
Dalton ! And is that breath that wound so many 
merry blasts upon the* mountain, so soon to be 
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extinguished ? — 1 remember the time, when I 
thought a monarch upon his throne a less envi- 
able being than our stout huntsman, seated on 
his keen eyed steed, in his scarlet frock and cap, 
with bis hounds, like painted courtiers, thronging 
and baying round his horse’s hoofs, and his horn 
hanging silent at his waist ! Poor fellow I 
Every beagle in the pack was 
liar acquaintance, and was as jea 
chirp or his whistle, as my cousin Anne’s ad- 
mirers might be of a smile or secret whisper ! 
How often has he carried me before him on his 
saddle bow, and taught me the true fox-hunting 
cry ! How often at evening has he held me 
between his knees, and excited my young ambi- 
tion with tales of hunts bard rup, and neck oi* 
nothing^ leaps; of double ditches, cleared by 
an almost miraculous dexterity ; of drawing, 
yearning, challenging, hunting mute, hunting 
change, and hunting counter!' And now the 
poor fellow must wind bis last recheat, and carry 
c % 
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his own old bones to earth at length ! — never 
again to waken the echoes of the mountain 

lakes — never again beneath the shadow of 
those immemorial woods that clothe their lofty 
shores -- 

“ ^Erc c'iere viios, Martemqne accendere cantu !” 

The fox may come from kennel, and the 

red-deer slumber on his layer, for their mighty 
enemy is now himself at bay.” 

While these reflections passed through the 
mind of Hardress, old Nancy conducted him 
as far as the door of the huntsman's room, 
where he paused for a moment on hearing 

the voice of /)ne singing inside. It was that 

of the worn-out huntsman himself, who was 
humming over a few verses of a favorite ballad. 
The lines which c^ght the ear of Hardress 
were the folio wiifgii— 
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Ah, Imntsmun dear, I’ll be your friend. 

If you let me go till morning; 

Don’t -call your hounds for one half hour, 
Nov neither soutkI your Itorn ; 

For indeed I’m Ined from yesterday’s hunt, 
1 can neither lun nor walk well, 

’Till I go to Rock hill amongst my friends, 
Where 1 was bred and boin. 

Tally ho the fox ! 

Tally lio the fox ! 

Tally ho the fox, a collauueen, 

Tally ho the fox 
Over hills and rocks 
And chase him on till morning.” 


He cannot be so very ill/^said Hardress^ 
looking at the old woman, when his spirits 
will permit him to sing so merrily.^' 

Oyeh, heaven help you, a gra ! ’’ replied 
Nancy, I believe if he was at death’s doore 
this moment, he’d have that song hn his tongue 
still.’’ 

Hush ! hush ! ” said Hardress, raising 
his hand, he is beginning -again.” 

The ballad was taken up, after a heavy fit 
of coughing, in the same strain. 
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‘ I locked him up an’ I fed him well, 

An’ I gave him victuals of all kinds ; 

But I declare to you, six, when he got loose^ 
He aten fat goose in the morning. 

So now kneel down an* say your prayers. 
For you’ll surely die thh motnil^, ' 

' Ah, sir ’ says the fox^I never 
‘ For my Father he bred m€[a,<^aki5r.*‘ 
Tally ho the fox ! ' 

Tally ho the ^ ■ ■ 


;^pirdfess here opened the door and cut short 
the reffain. 

jThe huntsman turned his face to the ddor 
as he heard the handle turn. It was that of 
a middle aged man in the ver} last stage of 
pulmonary consumption. A red night-cap was 
|uished back from bis wasted and sunken 
temples, and a flush like the bloom of a withered 
pippin played in the hollow of his fleshless 
cheek. ' 

Cead millia fealtha ! My heart warms to 
see yo.t(i, my own nur&ther Hardhress,” exclaimed 
the huntsman, reaching him a skeleton hand from 
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beneath the brown quilt, 1 can die in pace 
now, as I see you again in health. These ten 
days back they’re telling me your’re coming, an' 
coming, an’ coming, until I began to think 
at last <hsit ‘^ou would'nt come until J was 
gone.” 

‘‘ I am sorry to see you in this condition,*^ 

Dalton How did you get the attack 

Out of a could 1 think 1 got it fiflit sir. 
When the masther sold the hounds— ••(‘Ah, mas- 
tf^r Hardhress! to think’ of his parting ^hem 
dogs and giving up that fine, manly exercise, for a 
paltiy parcel o’ cocks an’ hens !) but when he sold 
them an’ took to the cock-fighting, my heart felt as 
low an’ as lonesome as if I lost all belonging 
to me ! To please the masther, I turned my 
hand to the cocks, an’ used to go every morn- 
ing to the hounds’ kennel, where the birds were 
kept, to give ’em food gn’ water ; but I could 
never vf arm to the birds. * Ah, what ts a cock- 
fight, Masther Hardhress, in comparison of a well- 
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I ode hunt among the mountain<J, w ilh your Iioi se 
Hying under you like a fairy, and the cry o' 
the hounds like an organ out before you, and 
the ground fleeting like a dream on all sides 
o' you, an’, ah ! what’s the use o’ talking ? ” 
Here he lay back on his pillow with a look 
^f sudden pain and sorrow that cut Ilardress to 
Uie heart. 

After a few moments, he again turned a 
ghastly eye on Ilardress, and said in a faint 
voice, 1 used to go down by the lake ft 
the evening to hear the stags belling in the wood ; 
ati^ki the morning I’d be up with the first 
light, to blow a call on the top o’ the hill as I 
used* to do, to comfort the dogs ; and then I’d 
miss their cry, 511’ I ’d stop listenin’ to the aychoes 
o’ the horn among the mountains, till my heart 
would sink as low as my oiild boots. And bad 
boots they wof too, signs on, I got wet in ’em ; 
and tlremselves, anef* Ihe could morning air, and 
the w^ant 0’ the horse exercise, I believe, an’ 
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every thing; bi ought on ihis fit. Is the mis- 
till iss at home, sii ’’ he added, after struggling 
through a severe fit of oppiession. 

Iso, she is dt a ball, with Miss Chute ” 
Good loo! to them both, wherc\ci they 
aic That’s the way o’ the world. Some in 
lu alth, an’ some in sickness, some danun , and 
more dym’.” 

Ilcie h( raised himself on his elbow, and 
alter casting a haggaid glance around, as if to 
be assured that what he had to say could not 
be overheard, be leaned forward toward Hardiess, 
and whispcied I know one in this hou^ 

niafathei Hardi ess, that loves ^ou well.” 

The ^oung gentleman looked a little surpiised. 
Indeed I do,” continued the^d}ing hunts- 
man, one too that deserves a better foitune 
than to love any one without a return. One 
that was kind to me in my sickness, and that 
I’d like to see happy beioie i’d leave the world, 
if it was Heaven’s will.’' 
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During this conversation, both speakers had 
been frequently rendered inaudible by occa- 
sional bursts of laughter and shouts of Bac- 
chanalian mirth from the dining-room. At this 
moment, and before the young gentleman could 
select any mode of inquiry into the particulars 
of the singular communication above mentioned, 
the door was opened, and the face of old Nancy 
appeared, bearing on its smoked-dried features 
a mingled expression of perplexity and sor- 
row. 

Dakqn, a’ ragal ! she exclaimed, don't 
blAliie me for what I’m going to say to you, 
for it is my tongue, an’ not my wish or my 
heart, that speaks it. The masther and the 
gentlemen sent me into you, an’ bid me 
tell you, for the sake of old times, to give them 
one fox huntin’ screech before you go.” 

The old ;|itlUitsman fixed his brilliant but 
likely eyes on tl^ messenger, while a flush that 
might have been the indkarion of anger or of 
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grief, flickered like a decaying light upon his 
brow. At length he said, And did the mas- 
ther send that message by you, Nancy? 

‘^He did, Datton, indeed. Ayeh, the gen- 
tlemen must be excused/' 

True for you, Nancy," said the huntsman 
after a long pause. Then raising his head with 
a smile of seeming pleasure, he continued. 

Why then, I’m glad to see the masther has'nt 
forgot the dogs entirely. Go to him, Nancy, 
and tell him that I’m glad to h^ar that he has 
so much o’ the sport left in him still. And 
that it is kind father for him to have a 
for his huntsman, an’ I thank him. Tell him, 
Nancy, to send me in one good glass o’ 
Parliament punch, an’ I’ll give him such a 
cry as he never heard in a cock -pit any 
way.” 

The punch was brought, apd, in spite of thf^ 

V- . ^ * 

remonstrances of Hardress, dfmned <to 
tom. The old hunOman then sat erect in dbe 
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bed, and letting his head back, indulged in one 
prolonged ^‘hoicks!” that made the phials 
jingle on the table, and frighted the sparrows 
from their roasts beneath the thatch. It was 
echoed by the jolly company in the dining par- 
lour, chorussed by a howling from all the dogs 
in the yard, and answ^ered by a general clamour 
from the fowl-house. Another ' Another ! 
Hoicks ! resounded through the house. But 
the poor coniiiumptive was not in a condition 
to gratify the revellers. When Hardress looked 
down upon him next, the pillow appeared dark 
with blood, and the cheek of the sufl’crer had 
lost even the unhealthy bloom, that had so long 
masked the miner Death, in his work of snug 
destruction. A singular brilliancy fixed itself 

c 

upon his eye-balls, his lips were dragged back^ 
ward, blue and cold, and with an expression of 
Ij^uII and geneml pain ; — his teeth , but where- 

fore linger on such a^ Wcture ? — it is better let 
tlie curtain fall. 
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Haidress Cregan felt less indignation at this 
circumstance than he might have done if it had 
occurred at the present day ; but yet he was 
indignant, fl e entered the dining parlour to re- 
monstrate, with a frame that trembled with passion. 

And pray, Hardress ? ’’ said Hepton Con- 
nolly, as he emptied the ladle into his glass 
and turned on him an eye wliose steadiness, 
to say the least, was equivocal. Pray now, 
Mardress, is poor Dalton really dead? ” 

He is, sir. I have already said it.'' 

“No oflFence my boy. I only asked, because 
if he be, it is a sure sign, [here he sipped his 
punch and winked at Cregan with the confi- 
dent air of one who is about to say a right 
good thing,] it is a sign that he never will die 
again.'' 

There was a loud laugh at Hardress, which 
confused him as much as if he had been dis- 
comfited by a far superior wif, ^ So true it is, 
that the influence, anj^ QOtthe capacity, of an oppo- 
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iient, renders him chiefly formidable ; and that, 
at least, a fair half of the sum of human 
motive may be placed to the account of 
vanity. 

Ilardrcss could think of nothing that was 
very witty to say in reply, and as the occasion 
hardly warranted a slap on the face, his proud 
spirit was compelled to remain passive. Unwill- 
i^ig however to leave the company, while the 
laii§b continued against him, he called for a glass 
and sat down amongst them. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


HOW THE GENTLEMEN SPENT THE EVENING, 
WHICH PROVED RATHER WARMER TUAN 
IIARDRESS EXPECTED. 

Peace!’’ said Hepton Connolly, with a 
face of drunken seriousness, peace be to the 
manes of poor Dalton ! ” 

Amen, with all my bfeart I ” exclaimed Mr. 
Cregan, although the cocks are well rid of 
him. But a better horseman nefer backed a 
hunter.” 

I drink him,” said Hyland Creagb, al- 
though I seldom care to toa^t a i^n who dies in 


his bed.” 
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That’s all trash and braggery, Creagh,” 
criod Connolly — we’ll have you yet upon the 
flat of your back, and roaring for a priest into 
the bargain.” 

Upon my honour as a gentleman, I am 
serious,” said Creagh. They may talk of the 
field of battle and bloody breaches, forlorn 
hopes, and hollow squares, and such stuflf ; 
irut what is the glory of a soldier after all ! To 

through the fatigues of a whole campaign, 
with its concomitants of night-w^atches, inarches 
in marshes, and bivouacs in rainy weather, and 
with no brighter prospect at the year’s end, than 
that of making one among half a million of 
fighting fellows who are shot on a heap like 
larks. And, even then, you meet not hand to 
hand, but ch>ud to cloud, moving about in a 
flock, and waiting your turn to take your 
allowance of cold lead, and fill a pit with your 
neighbours. Glory? What glory is tliere in 
figuring in small types among a list of killed 
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and wounded? ihe utmost distinction that a 
poor sub, can ever hope for. Why, a coward is 
no more ball proof than a gallant fellow, and 
both may often shine together upon the same 
list. No — my ambition should have a higher 
aim. While I live, let my life be that of a 
fearless fellow ; and when I die, let my epitaph 
be found in a handsome paragraph, under the 
head of ^ Domestic Intelligence/ in the county 
journal. Affair of hojiour. Yesterday morning 
at five o’clock — meeting took place — Hyland 
Cieaglij Esquire — attended by Blank Esquire — 
and Captain Blank attended by — Blank Esquire 
— regret to state— Mr. Cre^h— third fire — mor- 
tally wounded — borne from the ground. — The 
affair, we understand, originated in a dispute 
respecting a lovely and accomplished young lady, 
celebrated as a reigning toast in that quarter. 

And grand-niece, we understand,” added 
Hardress, laughing to the unhappy old gentle** 
man, whose fate we have just recorded/’ 
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There was a laugh at Creagh. 

^^Nay, iny young friend/' he said, adjusting 
‘feis ruffles with the air of a Chesterfield — ^^the 
l|€f)imal that shall mention that circumstance 
iGptist be dated many years hence." 

* Adad, not so far off neither, Creagh," ex- 
f ^dinned Mr. Cregan, ^^and if you were to go 
Qiiit to-morrow morning, I should not like to see 
' you go posting to the devil upon such a mission 
as that." 

Talking of the devil," said llepton Connolly, 
•^did you hear, Creagh, that the priest is to 
llgve us all upon the altar next Sunday, on ao- 
coujfl^ of that little nquib we had in the moun- 
tains the day of the races ? " 

** It may be," said Creagh, with a super- 
K 

cilious smile; ^^mais ce n’est pas mon affaire. 
1 have not the honour to belong to his com- 
munion." 

Oh," cried Mr. Cregan, true enough. 

belong to the genteel religion." 
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There you have the whip, hand of me/’ 
said Connolly, ^^forl am a papis|;. Well, Creagh, 
not meaning to impugn youF gallantry now, 1 
say this ; a papist, to fight a jdtiel, requires ssui 
possesses the courage of a protestant ten times 
over.” 

Pray will you oblige me with a reason 
that pleasant speech ? ” 

’Tis as clear as diis glass. A protestant 
is allowed a wide discretionary range on most 
ethical, as well as theological points of opinion. 
A poor papist has none. The Council of Trent 
in its tw^enty-fifth session (I have it from 
Bishop) excommunicates b^I duellists, and^ calls 
the practice an invention of the devil, "And 
what can 1 say against it ? I know something 
of the common law, and the rights of things, 
persons and so forth, but the canonical code to 
me is a fountain sealed, ^fis something deeper 
than a cause before the petty; sessions* ^Tis 
easier to come at Blackstone, or even Coke upon 
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L^tleton himself^ llian at Manochius, or Saint 
Augustine.” 

Well, but how you run on ! were 

talking about the courage of a and 

catfiolic.” 

. [ say a papist must be, the bravar man; 
for in addition to his chance of bemg shot 
through the brains on a frosty moiling' in this 
\r 0 rld, (a copl is no to' be 

damned everlas]^^ 3 it;^IW^. hext.’^ 

That never struck me before,” exclaimed 
^Cregan, 

And if it had,” said Creagh, 1 confess 1 
?do not see what great disadvantage the reflection 
could have produced to our friend Connolly; 
for he knew, that whether he was to be shot 
yesterday iii a duel, or physicked out of the 
w^orld twenty years hence, that little matter of 
the other life will be arranged in precisely the 



f^^As much as to say,” replied Connolly, 
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that now or tVien, -the devil is sure of fais 
bargain.” 

Mj^ idea precisely ; but infinitely better ex- 
pressed.'*/ 

Very good, Creagh. I suppose it was 
of a fili^ affection for the sooty old gentlemaiii 
yo^U much pains to send me to him the 



^ youi^ mj hands, and 

seen y ' 'fbVe tind aft, fifty 
times^ JTl^tier than let thfe pledge be tarnished. 
If you did go to the devil, is was my business 
to see that you met him with clean hands.” 

1 feel indebted to you, Creagh.” 

** 1 have seen a dozen shots exchanged on a 
lighter quarrel. I was present myself at the duel 
between Hickman and Leake, on a somewhat 
similar dispute. They fired fourteen shots each, 
and when their ammunition was exhausted, actually 
remained on the ground until the seconds couM 
fetch a new supply from the nearest market-towji® 
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And wlial use did Uiey make of it when 
t came ? ” 

‘‘ Give me time, and you shall hear. "Twas 
9ickfnan*s fire, and-^e put his lead an inch 
^JLeake*s right rap ; (as pretty a shot as 
?■ saw in my life), Leake was not killed 
I, and he stood to his ground like a man. 
r never will forget the ghastly look he gave 
Qi«, (I was his second), when he asked whe- 
ther the laws of the duello would allow a 
wounded man a chair. 1 was confident they 
«d, so long as he kept his feet upon the sod, 
and I said so. Well, the chair w^as brought. 
He took his seat somew^hat in this manner, 
grasping the orifice of tlie wound closely with 

hits disengaged hand. [Here the speaker moved 

0 

his chair some feet from the table, in order to 
enact the scene with greater freedom]. There was 
a fatal steadiness in every motion. 1 saw Hick- 
^ man’s eye wink, and not without a cause. It 
Midted again, and never opened after. The 
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loof of his skull was literally blown 
jiway.’^ 

And the other fellow^?’' said [lardiess. 

The other gcntiemail fell from his chair^ a 
corpse^ at the same momfi^ ; after utterip||jA^n« 
timent of savage satisfaction, too horribilfrztoo 
blasphemous, to think of, much lesi^^Iibo 
repeat.’" 

They were a murderous pair of ruifaiiius,” 
said Hardress, and ought to have been impaled 
upon a cross-road,” 

^^Onc of them,” observed Hyland Creag^, 
sipping his punch, one of them was a cousin 
of mine.” 


Oh, and therefore utterly blameless, of 

course,” said Hardress with an ironical laugh,, 

f 

'' I don't know,” said Creagh ; ** 1 confess I 
think it a hard word to apply to a gentleman 
who is unfortunate enough to die in defence of 
his honour,” 

Honour ! ” exclaimed Hardress, with 
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dignanlt zeal, (for though he was no great de- 
votee, he had yet some gleams of a half re- 
Ugious virtue shiitif^g through his character ;) 

you that honour? I say a duellist is a mur- 
derer, and worthy of the gallows, and I will prove 
it. The question lies in the justice or injustice 
the mode of reparation. That cannot be a 
just one which s^|||^ts the aggressor and aggrieved 

\ .V' 

to precisely the same punishment. If the duellist 
be the injured party, he is a suicide ; and if he 
be the inflictor, of the wrong, he is a mur- 
derer.’’ 

Ay, Hardress,” said his father, ‘^but there 

i 

are cases — ” 

Oh, I know what you mean, sir. Fine, 
delicate, thin-spun modes of insult, tfeat draw on 
heavier assaults, and leave both parties labouring 
under the sense of injury. But they are mur^ 
derers still. If I filled a «eat in the legislature, 
do you, think 1 Would give my voice in favour of 
}aw ^at made it a capital offence to call a man 
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a scoundrel in the streets ? And shall 1 dare to 
inflict with my own hand, a punishment that I 
would shudder to see committed to the 
man ? 

But if public war be justifiable,” said Con- 
nolly, why should not private ? 

Aye,” exclaimed Hardress, I see jW. 
have got diat aphorism of J#|ison’s, the fat mo* 
ralist, to support you ; but I say, shame upon the 
recreant, for as mean and guilty a compliance 
with the prejudices of the world as ever parasite ' 
betrayed. 1 stigmatize it as a wilful sin, for 
how can 1 esteem the author of Rasselas a 
fool? ” 

Very hardly,” said Creagh, ^'and pray what 
is your counter argument ^ 

^‘This. Public war is never (when justi-^ 


* I am sorry the Author of Guy Mannering should have 
thought proper to adopt the same mode of reasoniag. Will |K)S* 
terity remove that bar sinister from his literary esctttcheoi^T S' 
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fiable) quarrel for sounds and conventual 
Motions of honour. Public war is at best a 
social evil^ and cannot be embraced without the 
fall cbncurrence of society, expressed by its con- 
stituted authorities, and obtained only in obedi- 
ence to the necessity of the case. But to private 
mr, society Has given no formal sanction, nor does 
it derive any advantage from the practice.” 

Upon my word,’' said Creagh, have 
some very curious ideas.” 

^^Well, Hardress,” exclaimed Connolly, if 
you have a mind to carry those notions into 
practice, I should recommend y^u to try it in 
^ome other country besides Ireland; you will 
ifever go through with it in this.” 

^^In every com^y aii<i on every soil,” said 
Hardress, 1 will avow my sentiments. I never 

t 

will fight a duel ; and I will proclaim my purpose 
in the ears of all the duellists on earth.” 

" But society, young gentleman—” 

defiance; at least that reckless, 
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godless^ heartless crew, to whom you wrongfully 
apply the term. The greater portion of those 
who bow down before this bloody error, is comr 
posed of slaves and cowards, who are afraid to 
make their own conviction the guide of . their 
conduct. 

* Letting / dare not, wait upon I would. 

' Like the poor cat in the adage/ 

am sure,” said Creagh, I had rather 
shoot a man for doubting my word than for 
taking my purse.” 

B^ause you are as proud as Lucifer,” 
exclaimed Hardress. — Who but the great father 
of all injustice would say that he deserved to 
be shot for calling you a — (it is an unpleasant 
word to be sure) — a liar 

^^^But he does more. He actually does 
strike at my life and property, for I lose both 
friends and fair repute, if 1 suffer such an insult 
to pass unnoticed.’* 

In answer to this plea, Hi^ejis * n 

D 9t 
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speech, of which (as the newspapers say,) we 
regret that our space does not allow us to 
ofler more than a mere outline. He contended 
that no consequences could justify a man in 
sacrificing his own persuasion of what was 
right to the error of his friends. The more 
general this error was, the more criminal it 
became to increase the number of its victims. 
The question was not whether society would 
disown or receive the passive gentleman, but 
M'hether society was in the wrong or in the 
right ; and if the former, then he was bound to 
adopt the cause of justice at every hazard, 
lie drew the usual distinction between moral 
and animal courage, and painted with force and 
feeling the hl[ roism of a brave man encountering 
alone the torrent of general opinion, and taking 
more wounds upon his spirit than ever Horatius 
Coccles risked upon his person. He quoted 
the celebrated passage of the faithful seraph in 
Milton^ alludad to ^th^ Athenian manners, and 
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told the well-known story of Lucian Anacliarsis, 
all which tended considerably more to exhaust 
the patience than to convince the understanding 
of his hearers. 

Finally/' said he, I denounce the system 
of private war, because it is the offspring of 
a barbarous pride. It was a barbarous ^ pride 
that first suggested the expedient, and it is an 
intolerable pride that still sustains it. Talk of 
public war ! The world could not exist 
if nation were to take up the sword against 
nation \ipon a point of honour, such as 
will call out for blood between man and man. 
The very word means pride. It is a mea- 
sureless, bloody prid^, that; demands a reparation 
so excessive for every slight olFen^3. Take any 
single quarrel of them all, and dissect its motive, 
and you will find every portion of it stained with 
pride, the child of selfishness — pride, tlie sin 
of the first devil— pride, the poor pitiful creature 
of folly and ignorance— pride; 
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“Oh, trash and stuff, man,” exclaimed 
Connolly^ losing patience, if you are going 
jip preach a sermon choose another itime for 
Come, Creagh, send the bowl this way, 
and .|et us drink. Here, young gentleman, stop 
spouting, and give us a toast. You’ll make 
a fool of yourself, Hardress, if you talk in that 
manner among gentlemen. 

Without making any answer to this spHech 
(which however he felt a little difficulty in 
digesting) Hardress proposed the health and 
future fame of young Kyrle Daly. 

With all my heart ! exclaimed both his 
father and Connolly. 

ril not drink putting in 

his glass. V 

Hardress was just as proud (to borrow 
his own simile) as Lucifer himself; ^d probably 
k was on this account he held the Equality so 
dljpap. It muil ha admitted, likewise, that his 
i^ularity formed but too 
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considerable n part of his motive in'l^e line 
of argument which he had followed up ; and he 
was by no means prepared to perform tlie lieroic 
part which he had described with so/, mudli 
enthusiasm. Least of all could he be exjp>ected 
to do so at the present moment; for while he 
was speaking, he had also been drinking, and 
the warmth of dispute, encreased by the excite- 
ment of strong drink, left his reason still less 
at freedom than it might have been under the 
dominion of an ordinary passion. He insisted 
upon Creagh’s drinking his toast. 

1 shall not drink it^’’ said Creagh f 
consider him as an impertinent puppy.’* 

He is my ^nj^yirl Hardress. . 

Oh, tben^^.Sirse,” saidf Fireball, with 
an ironical smile, (evidently intended as a retort,) 
he is ttj^rly blameless.” 

To>ii^ a vulgar but forcible expression, the 
blood of Hardress w;as noig completely 
set his teeth fora 
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the contents of his own glass at the face of the 
offender. The fire-eater, who, fVon) long ex- 
perience, was able to anticipate this proceeding, 
evaded by a rapid motion the degrading missile ; 
and then quietly resuming his seat, ^^Ife pre- 
pared, sir,” he said, to answer this in the 
morning.” 

I am ready now,” exclaimed Hardress. 
‘^Connolly, lend me your sword, and be my 
friend. Father, do you second that gentleman, 
and you will oblige me.” 

Mr, Barnaby Cregan rose to interfere, but in 
doing so, he betrayed a secret which had till 
that moment lain with himself ; he was the first 
who fell. 

** No, no ^vords,” Said Connolly, there are 
a pretty pair of pistols over the chimney-piece. 
Let them decide the quarrel.” 

It was so agreed. Hardress *|tad Creagh 
took their places in the two corners of the room, 
itpon the understanding, that both were to ap* 
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proach step by step, and fire when they pleased. 
Hepton Connolly took his place out of harm’s 
way in a distant corner, while Cregan crept 
along the floor, muttering in an indistinct tone. 

Drunk ? aye, but not dead drunk. I call no 
man dead drunk while he lies on the high road, 
v\ith sense enough to roll out of the way when 
a carriage is driving towards him.” 

Hardress fired, after having made two 
paces. Creagh, who was unhurt, reserved his 
shot until he put the pistol up to the head of 
his opponent. H«nrdress never flinched, although 
he really believed that Creagh was about to 
shoot him. 

Come,” said he loudly, tire your ^hot 
and have done with it. 1 would ^lave met you 
at the end of a handkerchief upon my frietid^s 
quarrel.” 

Hyland -Creagh, after enjoying for a moment 
the advantage he possessed, uncocked his pistol 
and laid it on the table. 
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*^pitrdfe8s,” said he, “you are a brave fel* 
low. 1 believe I was wrong. I ask your pardon, 
a4ld am ready to drink your toast.’^ 

Oh, well,*' said Hardress, with a Taugh ; 
if that be the case, 1 cannot, of course, think 
of ^rsuing the affair any farther.’^ And he 
reached his hand to his opponent with the air 
of one who was exercising, rather than receiving, 
a kindness. 

The company * once more resumed their 
places at the tahfe, nomewhat sobered by this 
incident, which though not unusual at the period^ 
was yet calculated to excite a little serious 
feeling^^ It was not before they 

made amends for the way of 

intoxication. 'I^he which stood 

inside the fender, to the brim, 

and the bowl flew round more ever. 

Creagh told stories of the the 

sweating and pinking days. CQimo% over- 
flowed with .unlisjdiptei of attomies outdone,, 
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of plates well won, of bailiffs . mai^^ and 
beaten; and Cregan (whose tongue wa^l^e last 
member of his frame that, became accessa|;y|o 
the sin of intoxication) filled up his share in the 
conversation, with accounts of cocks, . and of 
ghosts, in the appearance of which last, he was 
a firm, though not a fearful believer. Hardress 
reihaiti^ with the company until the sound of 
a vehicle, drawing up at the hall door, announced 
the return of his mother and cousin. He then 
left the room and hurried to./fais own apartment, 
in order to avoid meeting them under circum- 
stances which he well supposed were not cal- 
culated to cre^|||i|||y|^ in his own favour. 

We canii^P^tef piK^ate the habits of the 
period, thanHnf^^ an oOservation made 

in Mr. CregH at the moment of 

the dispute detailed. Old Nancy was 

preparitel &etl|j|ttlid candles for poor Daltpn's 
wake, when i^lie heard the shot ;fired in the dining 
parlour. 
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Run into the gentlenden^ Mike, eroo,” she 
exclaimed, without even laying aside the candle, 
which she was paring with a knife, in order to 
make it fit the socket more exactly. I lay niy 
life the gentlemen are fighting n jewel.*’ 

It can’t be a jewels * said Mike the servant 
boy, who was courting slumber in a low chair 
before the blazing fire. It can’t be a jewels 
when there was only one shot.” 

But it is’nt long from ’em, I’ll be bail, till 
they’ll fire another if they do’nt be hindered ; 
for ’tis shot for shot witli ’em. Run in, 
eroo.” 

The servant stretched limbs out lazily, 
and rubbed his eyes. ^•Well,” said he, ^^fair 
play all the world over. If one fired, you 
would’nt have the other put up with it, without 
havin’ his fair revinge ? ” 

<^But may be one of ’eiir'is kilt already!” 
observed Nancy. 

^ E’then, d*ye hear this ? Sure you. know, 
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well, that if there was any body shot, the master 
would ring the bell ! ” 

This observation was conclusive. Old Nancy 
proceeded with her gloomy toil in silence, and 
the persuasive Mike, letting his head hang back 
from his shoulders, and crossing his hands upon 
his lap, slept soundly on, undisturbed by any 
idle conjectures on the cause of the noise which 
they had heard. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW IIAKDRESS MET AN OLD FRIEND AND 
MADE A NEW ONE. 


Fancy restored the dreaming Hardress to 
the society of hi^ beloved 
her side once inore^ qii^ietiag^it^ .the caresses of a 
boyish fondness^ rjpAifrii^ aitsieties, and 

comforting her apj^ebeipsioDs by ^endeavouring 
to make her share :t|is ^#ww^ sj^dy anticipation 
of his mother’s favoW' . This 

hope; on his own part; ecknew- 

lodged; was much stronger in ^s skojiifig than 
his waking moments j for it was e!Straordinary 
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how different his feeling on that subject be* 
came after be had reached his home^ and when 
the moment of disclosure drew near. His ex- 
treme youth, all ruined as he was by over in- 
dulgence, made him regard his mother with a 
degree of reverence that approached to fear; 
and as he seldom loved to submit when once 
aroused to contest, so he .was usually careful 
to avoid as much as poss^Ie, any occasion 
for the exercise of his hereditaiyr perseverance. 
The influence of his parent, however, consisted 
not so much in her parental authority, as in 
the mastery which; she held over his filial af- 
fections, which * pairtJbot the intensity that 
distinguished^ his ent!^ chalh^er. Mrs. Cregan 
governed bo^ ‘^her huat^adcf %nd her son ; but 
the means whfih^ SS^en^loyed in moulding 
each toiler ^wn wi^^^'^were widely diffeient. 
In tier ^^arg^'^s ^th the former, it 'was her 
usual practice begin with an intreaty and 
end with a command. On the contrary when 
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she sought to work upon the inclinations of 
Hardress, she opened with a command, and 
concluded with an intreaty. It was indeed, as 
Hardress had frequently experienced^ a difficult 
task to withstand her instances, when she had 
recourse to the latter expedient. Mrs. Cregan 
possessed all the national warmth of tempera- 
ment and liveliness of feeling. Like all na- 
turally generous people, whose virtue is rather 
the offspring of a kindly heart than a well- 
regulated undestanding, Mrs. Cregan was not 
more boundless in her bounty than in her ex- 
action of gratitude. . jjSKi not only looked for 
gratitude to those ^bm she had u3i>liged, but 
was so exorbitant as to imagine that all those 
likewise whom she really wished jb< starve should 
return her an equal ^degree of ^fudnesir; and 
actually evince as lively a iense of obligation as 
if her wishes in their fav<Mir hhd ieen deeds^ 
Alas ! in this selfish world, we are told that real 
benefits are frequently forgotten by the receiver, 
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and sometimes repaid by cold unkindness or 
monstrous hostility. It is no wonder then that 
Mrs. Cregan should have sometimes found peo- 
ple slow to appreciate the value of her vain de- 
sires. 

While Hardress was still murmuring some 
sentiment of passionate admiration in the ear 
of his visionary bride, he was awakened by 
the pressure of a light fingef on his shoulder. 
He looked up and beheld a lady in a broad- 
leafed beaver hat, and ball dress, standing by 
his bed-side, and smiling down upon him with 
an air of affection and^^Pfepiroof, Her coun- 
tenance, thoi^ it had alreadjNKquired in a slight 
degree that hardness of outline which marks 
the approach 49^ the first matronal years, was 
striking, ' ^V|n beautifid in its character,, 
The forehead was high and commanding, the 
eye of a dark fiazely^weli opened, and tender and 
rapid in its expression. The entire face had that 
length of feature which painters employ in their 
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representations of the tragic muse^ and the cha- 
racter of the individual had given to this na- 
tural conformation a depth of feeling which was 
calculated to make a strong and even a gloomy 
impression on the imagination of the beholder. 
Her person likewise partook of this imposing 
character, and was displayed to some advan- 
tage by her dress, the richness of which was 
perfectly adapted to her lofty and regal air. It 
consisted of a beautiful poplin, a stomacher 
set off with small brilliants, and a rich figured 
silk petticoat, which was fully displayed in 
front. The skirt of the gown parted and fell 
back from either side, while a small hekip, oc- 
cupying the position of the modern Vestris, im- 
p'krted to this interesting portion of the figure 
a degree of fashionable slimness and elegance. 
An amber necklace, some enormous broches, 
and rings containing locks of hair,' the bequest 
of three succeeding generations completed the 
decorations of her person. 
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You are a pretty truant,” she said, 
absent yourself for a whole fortnight together, 
and at a time too brought a charming 

friend to make your acquaintance. You are a 
pretty truant. And immediately on your return, 
instead of showing any affectionate anxiety to 
compensate for you inattention, you run off to 
your sleeping chamber, and oblige your foolish 
mother to come and seek you ? ” 

My trim, mother, would have hardly 
become your drawing-room.” 

Or looked to advantage in the eyes of my 
lovely visitor ? ” 

^^Upon my word, mother, I had not a 
thought of her. I should teel as little inclined to 
appear wanting, in respect to you, as to any 
visitor to whoni you could introduce me.’* 

Respect \ ” echoed Mrs. Cregan, while she 
laid the light , a w»y upon the dressing-table (in 
such a position, that it could shine full and 
bright upon the features of her son,) and took a 
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chair near his bed-side. Respect is fond of 
going well dressed, I grant you ; but there is 
another feeling, Hardress, th^t is far more sensi- 
tive and exquisite on points of this nature, a 
feeling much more lively and anxious than any 
that a poor fond mother can expect. Do not 
interrupt me ; 1 am not so unreasonable as to 
desire that the course of human nature should be 
inverted for my sake. But I have a question 
to ask you. Have you any engagement during 
the next month, that will prevent your spending 
it with us ? If you have, and if it be not a 
very weighty one, break it off as politely as you 
can. You owe some little attention to your 
cousin, and I think you ought td pay it.’^ 

Hardress looked displeased at this, and 
Oiuttered something stbout his inability to see 
in what way this obligation had* 1)9011 laid 
upon him. 

If you feel no disposition t6 shew a kh^ 
ness to your old play-fellow,^^ said his modi^r, 
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endeavouring to suppres^s her vexation, are 
of course at liberty to act as you please. You, 
Hai dress, in your own person, owe nothing to 
the Chutes, unless you accept their general claim, 
as near relatives of mine.*’ 

They could not, my dear mother, possess 
a stronger. But this is a sudden change, 
While 1 was in Dublin, I thought that bodi you 
and my father had broken off the intercourse 
that subsisted between the families, and lived 
altogether within yourselves.” 

It was a foolish coldness that had arisen 
between your aunt and myself on account of 
some free, some very free, expressions she had 
used with regard to your father. But when she 
fell ill, and my poor darling Anne was left to 
struggle, unassisted, beneath, the weight of occupa- 
tion that was thrown thus suddenly upon her 
hands, my self-respect gave way to my love for 
t^eni both. J drove to Castle-Chute, and di- 
ndpd with Anne the cares of nurse-^tending 
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and house-keeping, until my dear Hetty’s health 
was in some degree restored. About a fortnight 
since, by the force of incessant letter-writing, 
and the employment of her mother’s influence, 
[ obtained Anne’s very reluctant consent to 
spend a month at Killarney. Now, my dear 
Hardress, you must do me a kindness. I have 
no female friend of your cousin’s age, whose so- 
ciety might afford her a constant source of en- 
joyment, and in spite of all my efforts to procure 
her amusement, 1 cannot but observe, that she 
has been more frequently dull, than merry, ‘since 
her arrival. Now you can prevent this if you 
please. You must remain at home while she is 
with us, entertain her wMle 1 am occupied, walk 
with her, dance with her, be h^ beau. If she 
were a stranger, hospitali^ alone would call for 
those attentions, and I think under ^t|}e circum* 
stances^ your own good feeling w|ll teach you, 
diat she ought not to be neglected." 

My dear mother, do not say another word 
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upon the subject. It will be necessaiy for me 
to go from home sometimes ; but I can engage 
to spend a great portion of the month as 
you desire. Send for a dancing master to- 
morrow morning. 1 am but an awkward fel- 
low at best^ but I will do all that is in my 
power.” 

“You will breakfast with us then to-mor- 
row morning, and come on a laking-party ? 
It was for the purpose of making you pro- 
mise, I disturbed your rest at this hour ; for I 
knew there was no calculating in what part 
of Munster one might find you after sun- 
rise.” 

“ How far do you gp ? ” 

“ Only to Innisf^llen.’’ . 

“ Ah! dear, ,dear,, Innisfallen I I will be 
with you certainly, mother. Ah, dear Innisfallen I 
Mother, do you think that Anne remembers the 

time when OLadj^ K invited us to take 

K cold dinner in Saint Finian’s oratory? Itia 
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one of the sweetest days that ever brightened 
my recollection. I think I can still see that ex- 
cellent lady laying her band upon Anne Chute’s 
shoulder/ and telling her that she should be 
the little princess of this little fairy isle. Dear 
Innisfallen ! If 1 were but to tell you, mother, 
how many a mournful hour that single happy 
one ^ has cost me ! ” 

Tell me of no such thing, my boy. Look 
forward, and not back. Reserve the enjoyment 
of your recollections until you are no longer ca- 
pable of present and actual happiness. And 
do not think, Hardress, that you make so exttaor* 
dinary a sacrifice in undertaking this pretty office. 
There is many a fine gentiteman in Killarney who 
would gladly forego a whole reason’s sport for 
the privilege of acting mi^i m part for a single 
da^l I cannot describe to you the sensation 
that your cousin has produced since her arrival. 
Her beauty, her talents, her elegance and her aci- 
coinpli^bments are the Subject of converaatioil 
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ill every circle. Y ou will acquire a greater bril- 
liance as the satellite of such a planet than if 
you were to move for ages in your own solitary 
orbit. But if I were to say all that I desire^ you 
should not sleep to-night; so I shall reserve it 
to a moment of greater leisure. Good night, 
Hardress, and sleep soundly, for the cockswain 
is to be at the door before nine.’* ^ . 

Mrs. Cregaii was well acquainted with the 
character of her son. The distinction of attend- 
ing on so celebrated a beauty as his cousin Was 
one to which his vanity could never be indifferent, 
and nothing could be more agreeable to his 
pride than to find it thns forced upon him with- 
out any effort of his own to seek it. To be 
thus, out of pure*; jand much against his 

own declared wishes^ placed in a situation which 
was so generally ’ envied ! To obtain likewise 
(and these were the only motives that Har^C^f^ 
would acknowledge to his own mind,) bMim 
an opportunity of softening his mother^® P**^]^* 
VOL. It. E 
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dices against the time of avowal, and of forward- 
ing the interest of his friend Kyrle Daly in ano- 
ther quarter. All these advantages were sufficient 
to compensate to his pride for the chance of 
some mortifying awkwardness, which might 
occur through his long neglect of, and con- 
tempt for, the habitual forms of society. 

And of all the places in the world, thought 
Hardress, Killarney is the scene for such a debut 
as this. There is such an everlasting fund of 
conversation. The very store of common^place 
remarks is inexhaustible. If it rains, one can 
talk of the Killarney showers, and tell the story 
of Mr. Fox ; and if the sun shine, it must shine 
upon more wonders than a hundred tongues as 
nimble as those of Fame herself could tell. The 
teMng of the guides, the lies of the boatmen, 
the legends of the lakes, the English arrivals,^ 
the echoes, the' optical illusions, the mists, the 
mount^ks. If I were as dull as Otter, 1 
could be as talkative as the barber in the Ara- 
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bian Nights pn such a subject, and yet without 
the necessity of burthening niy tongue with more 
than a sentence at a time. 

Notwithstanding these enepuraging reflections, 
Hardress, next morning, experienced mapy a 
struggle with his evij^shame before he left his 
chamber toencounter his mother’s charming visitor. 
What was peculiar in thesocialtimidityof thisyoung 
gentleman lay in the circumstance that it could 
scarcely ever be perceived in society. His ex- 
cessive pride prevented his often incurring the 
danger of a mortifying repression, and it could 
hardly be inferred from his reserved and, at the 
same time, dignified demeanour, whether his si- 
lence were the effecjt of ill temper, stupidity, or 
bashfulness. ‘ Few indeed ever thought of attri- 
buting it to that lofty philosophical principlf to 
which he himself pretended j and there was but 
owe, in addition to Kyrle Daly, of all his. ac- 
quaintance:) on whom it did not produce an un^ 
favourable > impressiom 

E £ 
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After having been summoned half a dozen 
times to the breakfast parlour, and delaying each 
time to indulge in a fresh glance at the mirror, 
to adjust his hair, which had now too much, and 
now too little powdery te' alter the disposition 
of his shirt frill, and consummate the tying of 
his cravat, Hardress descended to the parlour, 
where to his surprise, he found his cousin seated 
alone. She was simply dressed, and her hair, 
according to the fashion of unmarried ladies at 
the period,* fell down in black and shining ringlets 
on her neck. A plain necklace of the famous 
black oak of the lakes, and a Maltese cross 
1‘ormed from the hoof of the red deer, con- 
stituted the principal decorations of her person. 
There was a consciousness, and even a distress 
in Ihe manner of their meeting. A womanly 
reserve and delicacy made Anne unwilling to 
affect an intimacy that might not be met as 
she could desire ; and his never-failing pride 
prevented Hardress from seeming to desire a 
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favour that he had reason to suppose might not 
be granted him. 

Accordingly, the great store of conversation 
which he had been preparing the night before, 
now, to his astonishment> utterly deserted^ him, 
and he discovered that subject is an acquisition 
of little use while it is unassisted by mutual coii- 
lidence, and good will, among the interlocutors. 
Nothing was effective, nothing told ; and when 
Mrs. Cregan entered the parlour, she lifted her 
hands iii wonder, to see her fair visitor seated by 
the fire, and reading some silly novel of the day 
{which happened to lie near her) while Ilardress 
affected to amuse himself with Creagh's dog 
Pincher at the window, and said repeatedly 
within his own heart, Ah, Eily, my own, own 
Eily ! you are worth this fine lady a huudred 
times over ! ’’ 

“Anne! .Hardress! My lady, and my 
geptleman ! Upon my wordy Hardress, you 
ought to be prOud of your gallantry. On the 
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very first morning of your return, I find you 
seated at the distance of half a room from your 
old play-fellow, and allowing her to look for 
cntertamment in a stupid book ! But, perhaps 
you have not spoken ^ Perhaps you do 
iK>t know each other ? <ph, then it is my duty 
to apologize for being out of the way. Miss 
Chute, this is Mr. Hardress Cregan ; Mr. 
Hardi^ss Cregan, this is Miss Chute.’' And 
ishe went through a tiioqk introduction iu the 
formal manner of the day. 

The lady and gentleman each muttered some- 
thing in reply. haxie spoken, ma’am,” 

said Hardress. 

“ We have spoken, ma’am ! ” echoed Mrs. 
Cregan. Sir, your ii^i:^t ^ obedient servant ! 
You have made a wonderful effort, and shown 
a great deal of condescension ! You have 
spokeifi You have done every thing that a 
gentleman of so much dignity and consequence 
W'as to do, and you will not move a 
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single footstep farther. But perhaps,” she 
added, glancing at Antie, perhaps I am dealing 
unjustly here. Perhaps tlie will to hear, and 
not the will to say, was wanted. If the fault 
lay with the listener ‘ Htardress, speak ! ' It is 
the only defence that I will think of admitting.” 

Except that the listener might not be 
worth the trial,” said Anne, in the same tone of 
liveliness, not unmingled with pique, I do’nt 
know how he can enter such a plea as that.” 

Oh ! Hardress ! Oh fie, Hardress ! There's 
a charge from a lady,” 

I can assure you,” (said Hardress, a little 
confused, yet not^ displeased with the manner in 
which his cousin took up the subject,) I am 
not conscious of having deserved any such accu- 
sation. If you call on me for a defence, I can 
only find it in a simple recrimination.^ Anne 
has been so distant to me ever since my re- 
turn from Dublin, that I was afraid 1-had 
offended her.” 
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Very fair, sir, a very reasonable plea, in- 
deed. Well, Miss Chute,” continued Mrs. 
Cregan, turning round with an air of mock 
gravity to her young visitor^ why have you been 
so distant to my son sine^^llis^xcturu, as to make 
him suppose he had offended you ? ” And she 
stood ^ with her hands expanded before her, in 
the attitude of one who looks for an explana- 
tion. 

Offended me ? ” said Anne, I must 
have been exceedingly unreasonable indeed, if 
1 had quarrelled with any thing that was said 
or done by Hardress, for J am sure he nevt‘r 
ouce allowed me the opportuttStJ^.” 

Oh ! oh ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Cregan, 
clasping her hands, and bursting into a tit of 
laughter. ‘^You grow more severe. If I were 
a young gentleman, I should sink down with 
shalbe after such an imputation as that.” 

^^rdress found himself suddenly entrapped 
in a Icene of coquetry. Might not one do 
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better, mother,” he said, running lightly across 
llie room, and taking a seat close by the side 
of his cousin — Might not one do better by 
endeavouring to amend ? ” 

But it is toja. said Anne, aifetting 

to move away, Crcgan is right, and 

I am oflfeuded with you. Don^t sit so 4iear, if 
you please. The truth is, I have made iip my 
mind not to like you at all, and I never will 
change it, you may be certain.” 

That is too hard, Anne. We are old 
friends, you should remember. What can I 
have done to make you so inveterate ? ” 

That’s righl^yHardress,” said Mrs. Cregan, 
who had now taken her place at the breakfast 
table — do not be discouraged by her. Give 
her no peace, until she is your friend. .But 
in* the meantime, come to breakfast. The 
cockswain has been waiting this half hour.” 

/ . The same scene of coquetry was centred 
during the morning. Hardress, who was t^ess 
E 5 
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delighted thUn sai^zed at this change of manner 
in his loveljr cousin, assumed the part of a duteous 
knight, endeavouring, by the most assiduous atten- 
tions to conciliate the favour of his offended 
<‘ladye and Anne mfltintii&Hed'with a playful dig- 
nity, the inexwable coldnesl and reserve which was 
the prerogative of the sex in the days of chivalry 
and sd^d dense. We hate those^ says Bru}*ere, 
\(rho treat us with pride ; but a smile is sufficient 
to reconcile us. In proportion to the chagrin 
which the fancied coldness of his fair cousin 
had occasioned to the quick-hearted Hardress, 
M'as the pleasure which he received from this 
unexpected and intimate tumrbf manner. And 
now it waS| moreover, that he became capable 
of doing justice to the real character of the 
young lady. Ntr longer embarrassed by the 
feeling of strangenl^s and apprehension which 
had ke|}t her spirits back on their first meeting, 
Anne to him that ease and live- 

liness of mknner with which she was accustomed 
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to fascinate her more famiKar ^uaintances. 
He was astonished even to a degree of con- 
sternation at the extent both of her t^ilents and 
her knowledge. On general subjects^ he found, 
with extreme and^aipp^t* humiliating surprize, 
that her information v vfery nearly approached 
his own ; and in a graceful and unostentatious 
application of that knowledge to famOpr sub- 
jects she possessed the customary female supe- 
riority. 

We will not intrude so far upon the peculiar 
province of the guide-books as to furnish any 
detail of the enchanting scenery through which 
our party travelled course of the fore- 

noon. Every new sight that be beheld, every 
new hour that he spent in the society of his 
cousin, assisted in disabusing his mind of the 
prejudice which he bad ponceived against her, 
and supplying its place by a feeling of strong 
kindness. It happened, U|^wise, that in the 
course of the day, many circumstances occurred 
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to render him well satisfied with the company 
of his new associates. -The disposition to 
please and be pleased was general a^n^igst 
them ; and Hardress was flattered by the d^ree 
of attention which he temhftd, not only from 
his own party, but from his mother’s fashionable 
acquaintances, to whom he was introduced in 
passing. Life, spirit, courtliness of manner, 
and kindness of feeling, govenied the tone 
of conversation throughout the day * and Har- 
dress bore his part, in quality of host, with a 
degree of success and effect that was a matter 
of astonishment to himself. One or two of 
the younger ladies only w^ heard to say 
that Mr- Cregan was a little inattentive, and 
that he seemed to imagine there was not 
another lady of the party beside Miss Chute ; 
but it is auapected that even those pretty 
murmurers were by . lio meatts the , least sen- 
isibjle of ftiL merit of. the person whom they 
cetisared. When the evening drew near, and 
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the party left the island for home, Hardress 
was once more ' ’^surprised to find, that 
although he had been speaking for nearly 
half day, he had not once found it ne- 
cessary to make««^%lk«rton to the Killarncy 
showers, the optical deceptions, or the story 
of Charles James Fox. 

When he parted from the merry circle in 
order to fulfil his promise to Eily, a feeling of 
blank regret fell suddenly upon his heart, like 
that which is experienced by a boy, when the 
curtain falls at the close of the first theatrical 
spectacle which he has ever witnessed. His 
motlier, wdio knew him too well to press any 
enquiry into the nature of his present engage- 
ment, had found no great difficulty in making 
him promise to return on the next day, in order 
to be present at a ball, which she 'was about to 
give at the cottage. The regret which Anne 
manifested at his departure, (to hef^n unex- 
pected nupveinent) and the cordial pleasure with 
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which shi^t^ 1m intenliiRie return on the 
next morning, inspired bitn with a feeling of 
happiness^*\vhich he had not hitherto experienced 
since his childhood. 

The next Anne and Eily 

at the moment, the exjunction was not so 
unfavoinral^te to the former as it had been in the 
morning, - There is no estimating the advan- 


his own mind, ‘‘which 

society^ oif;^ accomplished a girl as that must 
ll^pduc^ -^^iiie "mind and habits of my dear 
litifle Eily. 1 wish they were already friends. 
My poor little love ! how much she has to learn 
'before she can assume with comfort to herself 
the place for which 1 have di^li^ed her. But 
women are imitative creatures. They can more 
readily adapt themsej^s to the tone of any new 
society, thai* 'we, boast a firmer and less 
ductile pature ; and Xily will find an additional 
facility iii'the ^otT'nature and active Kindness 
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of Anne Chutep^l wish lTO|^fUjj^eart tliey 
were already friends.** ■ . 

As he finished this reflecti«n, he turned his 
pony off the Gap-road, upon the crags which 
led to the cottage 



^il AFTER XX. 


now H.\R<pb;SS HAD A STRANGE DREAM 
OF EILY. 


'The burst qjj^rapturc and affection with 
which he was received by Eily, banished for the 
moment every other feeling from the mind of 
the young husband. Her eyes sparkled^ and her 
countenance brightened at his entrance, with the 
innocent delight of a child. Her colour 
changed, and her whole frame was agitated by a 
passion of joy, w^ich Hardress could scarcely 
anticipated if his absence had been pro- 
longed to a much more considerable time. He 
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tould not avpid feeling, that Eily :was as far 
bipyond his cousin in gentleness of -jffeeliiig, in 
ready confidence and winning simplicity of 
manner, as she was excelled by thak^ latter in 
dignity of mind and of demeanourjr jn elegant 
knowledge, and in correctness of 

They stood at the open door, Eily being 
yet encircled by the arm of her husband> and 
gazing on his face, while the ^pression of 
rapture that had illumined the comitenances of 
both, faded gradually away into^ ij|^4ook of calm 
and settled joy. On a sudden, tlieir ears were 
startled by a hoarse, husky^fid yet piercing 
voice, w'hich seemed to proceed from a crag, 
that sheltered the cottage on the left side. 
Looking upward, Hardress beheld a woman 
standing on the turf, whose gesture and appear- 
ance showed her to be one of a rmB of viragos 
who are now less numerous in the country parts 
of Ireland, than they weVe tome twenty years 
since. Her face and hair announced a Spatiisb 
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origin; her dress consisted of - a brown stuff 
garment, fastened up at the back with a row of 
brass buttons, and a muslin cap and ribbon, 
considerably injured by the effect of long pos- 
session. An old drab jocky soiled and ;^ained 
by many a roll in the puddle of the mountain 
fairs, was superadded; and in her right band 
she grasped a short, heavy oak stick ; which, if 
one might judge by the constant use she made 
of it in enforcing her gestures, was as necessary 
to her discourse as the famous thread of Lord 
Chesterfield’s orato&j Her eyes were bloodshot 
from watching and *temperance ; and the same 
causes, joined to a habitual violence of temper, 
had given to her thin, red ai|d streaky counte- 
nance, a sudden and formidable turn of expres- 
sion. 

^^Ha! my children 1 my two fine, 

clever children, arc ye there? Oh, the luck 
0 * me, that it wasi^li !afl like you I married ; 
a clever boy, wiA the red blood running under 
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his yellow skin, like that sun over b^ind the 
clouds, instead of thf^ mane, withered disciple 
that calls my house his own this day. Look at 
the beauty of him ! look at the beauty of him ! 
I might have been a }ady if I liked. Oh, the 
luck o’ me ! the luck o’. me! Five tall young 
men, every one of ’m a patthern for jsl faction, 
and all, all dead in their graves, down, down, 
an’ no one left but that picthur.o’ misery, that 
4:alls himself my husband. If it was' n’t for the 
whiskey,” she added, while she came down the 
crags, and stood before pitir, my heart 
would, break witli the tbo^pits of it. Five tall 
young men, brothers every one, an’ they to die, 
an’ he to live ! W.tmld u t kill the Danes to think 
of it ! Five taU young men ! Gi’ me the 
price of the whiskey.” 

Indeed I will not, Poll. Yow have had 
enough already.” „ .. 

No, nor half ! ” 9bQ]|t||^ the Amazon. A 
dhram is enough, but two ' dhrams is n’t half 
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enough, an’ I had only two. Coax him, ma 
chreey ma lamiVy to gi’ me the price o’ the 
whiskey.” 

Eily, who stood in great terror of this 
\iriigo, turned a supplicating glance on Ilardress. 

Your young mistress,” said the latter, 
“ would not become a participator in the sin of 
your drunkenness.” 

My Mistress ! The rope-maker’s daugh- 
ter ! My Misthress ! Eily-na-thiadaruclia ! 
Welcome from Callow’s Green, my misthress ! 
The poor silly crathur ! Is it because I call 
you with the blood of all your fathers in your 
veins, a gentleman, my masther, that I’d call 
her a lady, and my mistress ? Gi’ me the price 
o’ the w'hiskey ! ” 

I sliall not. Poll. Co back.” 

Gi’ me the price o’ the whiskey, or I’ll 
tear the crooked eyes out o’ your yellow face ! 
Gi’ me it, I tell you, or I’ll giye my misthress 
more l^icks than ha'-pence, the next time I 
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calcli her alone in the House, an’ you away 
CQorting an’'divarting at Killarney/’ 

Cool yourself, Poll, or I’ll make you 

cool.” 

You a gentleman! There is’nt a noggin 
o’ genteel blood in the veins o’ your whole seed, 
breed, an’ generation. Y ou have a heart ! you 
stingy bone-polishing, tawny faced, beggarly, mane 
spirited mohawk, that had’nt the spirit to choose 
between poverty an’ dignity ! You a gentle- 
man ! The highest and the finest in the land 
was open to you, an’ you had’nt the courage to 
stand up to your fortune. You a heart ! Ex- 
cept a lady was to come an’ coort you of her- 
self, sorrow chance she’d ever have o’ you or 
you of her. An’ signs on, see what a misthress 
you brought over us ! I wondher you had the 
courage to spake to her itself. While others 
looked up, you looked down; I ♦often seen a 

. ' V 

worm turn to a buttherfly*, but I never heerd 
of a buttherfly turning to a worm in my life 
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before. ? You a heart ! 1 11 lay a noggin, if 

the dOeJ^iors open you M^hen you die, they 
wo’nt find such a thing as a heart in your whole 
yellow carcass, only a could gizzard, like the 
turkies.” 

Hardress turned pale with anger at this 
coarse, Jbut bitter satire. Do stop her mouth, 
my dear Hardress,’’ murmured Eily, whose total 

want of pride rendered her almost incapabU of 

^ • ’ 

resentment. *‘Do silence her. That woniah. 
makes me afraid for my .very life.” 

Never entertain the least apprehension on 
,lhat subject, Eily. There is one key to the 
good will of Fighting Poll, b.y which you may 
be always certain of keeping your place in her 
affections. It is whiskey. Keep her in whiskey, 
and you keep b^ faithful. Nor need you ever 
fear to be out-purchased ; for Poll has just good 
principle enotgh to prefer a little whiskey with 
honiesty> to a great deal obtained as the wages 
of treasbm . Well, Poll,” Ip continued, turning 
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to that Amazon^ ^^you are too itizthy.for me. 
Here is halfra-crown to drink iiiy healthj^^ind be 
a good girl.” 

Half-a-crown ! ” shouted the woman, 
catching the glittering coin as Hardress sent dt 
twirling through the air. “I knew you were 
your father’s son, for all ! I knew ’tis o’ j^urpose 
you were. I knew you had the nature in you, 
after, all ! Ha ! here comes Phil and Danny at 
last. Come, sthrip, now, Phil ! Sthrip oflf the 
coat at once, an’ let ns . see if Donough 
laid the horsewhip over your shoulders to- 
day.” 

The man only returned her a surly glance 
in answer to this speech. 

What M® f)onough is this, Phil,” said 
Hardress, what horsewhipping do you speak of. 
Poll?” 

I’ll tell you, sir.” returned Phil, He 
is our landlord, an’ the own^. of all the land 
about you, as far as you cait ^e, an’ far** 
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ther. He lives about a mile away from us, 
is notied for being a good landlord to ^ ^ an^ 
near. Only there’s one fashion be^jb^^/ aed 
that’s a throublesome one to some of his people. 
As he gives "all manner lases at a raisonable 
rent himself^ ht? wishes . that his land should be 
sublet r*aJ^*i|^ble also, which makes him very 
contrairy \)|jr)ienever there’s does be any com- 
plaints of , hard usage from the undher tenani|^. 
I’ll tell you his plan when he finds any thing o’ 
sort afther his head tenants. He does’nt 
! drive ’em, nor be hupl upon ’em, nor ax for 
the arrears, nor one ^h^^p’orth, only sends his 
sarvant boy down to their a little 

whip-handle, about so big, well known 

t||^ his estate, ^^.as the own face. 

Well, the sarvant j^y.qomes in>*as it might be 
to my cabth there, (if he hard any thing again’ 
me) aK^1»rithout|i|^ one word, he walks 

in to the pjiddle d*wl^i|dore, an’ lays the whip 

walks out again 
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without ever layin* one’ word. Very wettj the 
Unows when he sees the whip, idiat he 
must os^rry it up to his landlord next-ttiOrning, as 
sure as he has a head upon his sboUl4^it| an’ take 
it from me, therO^s ‘many lad^ ’em have 

no great welcome for the sigh^ of it. Well, 
up they go to the great house, they ax 

for the masther, an’ they carry th^^iirhij|^^ handle 
^to his parlour, where Ke locks Ae doof ilpon 
^em, an’ if they can’t well account for what they 
done, he makes ’em sthrip, and begins flakmg 
’em with a horsewhip ISirt their back is all one 
griskin ; an’ then he td go about their 

business, an’ no more complaints in 

future, i a ghost 1 seen myself, 

last night hkndle on my 

own t^ble. But I made when I seen 

the master.” 

« That is pushing .Millil^Tity % feudal 
extent,” said Hardrei»iv 

A what, sir?” «^ed Iddlung pdkshad* 

/ 

VOL. 
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** Nothing, Phil, notlung. '’"Poll, go in 
now, and get supper ready in your mistress’s 
room.” 

“liCt Phil get it,” returned the amazon, " I 
want to step over to the sthreet* for a pound o’ 
candles,” 

“ A pound o’ candles ! ” echoed her helpmate 
with a sneering emphasis. 

“ ’Iss, what else ? ” exclaimed Poll, grasping 
her baton, and looking back on him with a menac- 
ing gesture. 

“You know' best what else, yourself,” [said 
the husband. ■“ W* all know what soit o' can- 
dles it is jou’re going for, I lay toy life you’re 
afther gettin’ money from the masther. But 

jty with you, don’t think I wan’t to stop 
} dm ^^our absence is bettber company than 
your preseHle any day in the year.” So say- 
ing he {Mteceded^dit hero and heroine into 
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tlie cottage, muttering, in a low voice, a popular 
distich : 

“ Joy be with you, if you never come back, 

Dead or alive, or o' horseback.’’ 


In the course of 4liis evening, Eily remarked 
that her husband, though afiectionate as she could 
desire, \^as raoie silent and abstracted than she 
had ever seen him, and that he more fiequently 
spoke in correction of some little breach of eti- 
quette, or inelegance of manner, than in those 
terms of eloquent pfaise an<^\ fondness which he 
was accustomed to lavish upon her. One ad- 
\antage, however, of Eiily^s want of penetration 


\\ as, that the dejnon of suspicion never disturbe|^ 
the quiet of her soul ; and it requi^'^the 


utmost, and the most convincing, 


[ence of 


falsehood, to shake the generous and ijUljiinitable 
confidence which she in any person 

who was once estaWislied wpi 
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Whil%>«lll# fall *therefo{^ sDme lilftff pain on 
her fatiAi&nd’s account^ she^never^xperiencad the 
slightest trouble on her owd^ She endeavoured 
with cheerfulness to adapt herself to his uishe<^, 
and though in this she cQuAd not become im- 
mediately successful, he would have owned 
a rigid temper, indeed, if it had not been soften- 
ed by the submissive sweetness of lier de- 
meanour. 

And Hai*di*ess was softened, though not 
satisfied by her gctitle efforts. He observed 

i 

on this evening a miidi more considerable nuni- 
bei of those utipleaaiiig blei^ishes than he had 
on any other, and the memory Of them pur- 
sued him even into his n$dm^ht slumbers, 
VI here Fancy, as Usual, iiu^e&ted their efft^ci 
upon ;his mind, 'lie dreamed^ that the hour 
had come'^ion which he was to introduce his 
bride to his rk^i fashionable acquaintances, 
andf'thaC k forge company had assembled at 
his moth(||i|^j^Uage to i^onour the occasion. 



* • ^ *► 

Nothing ht&(vever coul^^excseed t|j« *ltlj‘ji**»**“*,' 
the awkwaV^dn^i^ and tlie Uoiaelipess ^ speech 
accent, with which the rope-inak<y’s daugh- 
ter received their co^ipliments ; . and. to com- 
plete the climax ^o'f^hfe chagrin^ on happening 
to look round Upont^r. ‘during dinner, saw 
her in the act ot peeling a potatoe IK/iAi her 
fingers ! This phantom haunted* him for half 
the night. He dreamed, moreover, that, When 
he reasoned with her on this subject, she an^ 
swered him with a .degi:ee of pert vulgarity 

- ' 3 

and impatience wliiiA Vas in discordant har- 
mony with her. shyness,: before strangers, and 
which made hinoi ftugry at heart, and miserable in 
mind. . . 

The ireferf' , of passimx. are always vivid; 
distinct, dni- deeply iBijSressiye. ' 30 be feeling 
of anger and annoyance temaiii^cl bn the mind 
of Hardress even after;^ Awoke, and* although 
he never failed to correct land dispel f|ie seiH 
sation, yheneveit;* it arose, 
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whole of tb# follov^ing morning, n strong nnd 
disagreeable ^ssodlatioii was awakened whenever 
he looked upon^ly. 

Before he again left her, Hardress explained 
the nature of his present position with reSpect 
to his mother, and informed his wife of the 
necessity which existed for spending a consider-^ 
able poition of the month which was to come 
at his father^s cottage. £ily heard this an- 
nouncement with pain and grief, but without 
remonstrance. She cried, like a child, at part- 
ing with him ; and after he had ridden 
remained leaning against the jamb of the door 
with her moistened handkerdiief placed against 
her cheek, in an attitude of mhsitig 8orrow\ 
He had promised to return on tli^e second day 


after, but bow was she to live over the long, 
long intervatt: A loneaomeness of heart, that 


was in mournful 
solitudes in which 




idance with the mighty 
Indwelt fell down and 


abode upon her fiipirit. 



THE ^03 

On that night ^wafr .^ne iof the 

gayest revejiers at his mo^il^’s ball. Anne 
Cbute^ who w'as, beyond ’%U . competition, 
the star of the. evening, favoured him with 
a marJced and cordial distinction. The Mat- 


tering deference with which he wast - received, 
by all with whom he entered into conver- 
sation during the night, surprized him into 
ease ao4r fluency ; and the success of his 
own eloquence made him in \love .with his 
auditory. When it is considered that this 
was lip very first ball he had ever witnessed 
since his boyhood, and that his life, in the 
interim had ; been the life of a recluse, 
its effect upon his. mind will cease to be 
a matter of sur|>rue. . JThe^ richness of the 


dresses —the liveliness of the music— tlie 


beauty of the fair dancers— th^^mety of 
their young partners-r^^aii?' .elegant 
mirth that filled the :^||v apartment— pro- 
duced a new and d^^Ml ll^tisation of 
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piness in the *su^epti^le temper Hardress. 
Our mi^h under the government of 

our haBits, tha| a mddern English family ^ 
the , same rank might have denied the praise of 
com/brt to that which in the unaccustomed 
eyes of Hardress wore the warmer hue of 
luxury ; for he lived at a time when Irish 
gehttemen fostered a more substantial pride 
than at present ; when appearances *#ere com- 
paratively but little consulted^ and the mastielMf 
a mansion cared not hbw rude was the interior^ or 
bow ruinous the exterioifof his dwelling, ^"ded 
he could always maintain a loaded lardet, and a 
noisy board. The scene aromd^iim was not less 
enervating to the mind of ^i|^"^Tiefo because 
the chairs wWch '^ cotnpwj Used were of 
plain and wB. light from the large glass 
lustre fell upon tbmf|e unpapered walls, whose 
only ohiain'ent''Cit>ni&iN^ of the cross-barred lines 
drawn with the" tni^ id the rough grey mor- 
tar. Mapjr^ llrose who , are accustomed' to 
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scenes of dissi^tion^^ might not readily 

give credence to the effect w)||^h,i|(|| j||'onght 
his feelings b^r wcumstanced . hi compa- 
ratively little import. The perfuiai>efl air of the 
room, the loftiness, of ceiling, tlie festoon- 
ing of the drap^’. abpve the windows, the 
occasional pauses and changes in., the music, 
all contributed I 0 raise his mind into a icon- 
peculiar and exquisite entliusiasni, 
V^ilAich made it susceptible of.deep^ dangerous, 
and indelible impressions. Thfe vvisdom of 
rdigibti, in prescribing a strict and constant 
government of the Si^ses, could not be more 
apparent tham <9^ an occasion like this, when 
their induencq^.;;ipbn the reason became almost 
as potent and of an internal 

passion. ' " ' * . ,, 

In the midst of th^^gaiety of hea^and top- 
ping fulness of mind, a;4^^m5tance occurred t6 
throw tt into a morp disl^rbed and Serious, but 
scarce less delightful, copd^ou^ The intervals 
F 5 
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in the dancing, were filled up bjr songs from the 
compaj^y, aiid Anne Chute ui her turn was 
called on her coatribul^en of melody. 

Hardress was leaning over her chair, and looking 
at the music-bopk, which the was turning over 
leaf after le4^ as if ia Search of some 
suitable piece fbr the occasion. 

“ Ah, this will . do 1 think,” said Anne, 
pausing manuscript song, wtp|;^ik was 
adaptecTta 'an old air, and running a rapid pre- 
lude along the keys of the instrument. The 
letters If. C. were written at the top o^, the 
page, and Hardress felt a glow like fire upon 
his brow the instant he beheld them. He drew 
back a little out of^the light, and listened, with 
an almost painful ep^tion, ^ong which 

the fair performer/, ||||^uted with an ease and 
feeling that gave to llie.^^ords an effect beyond 
that to which ffiey ap^t themselves have pre- 
tended. They ww ^ f^lowing : 
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'A place in thy memorj, dearent^ 

Is all that 1 claim. 

To pause andrlook baok when thou hti^wt 
The sound of my name. 

Another may woo thee, hearer. 

Another may .win and wear 
I care not tho^K he he dearer, ^ 

If I am remef^bem^-there. ‘;v 

> • 

*■ 

II* 


^hiember me— not as a lover 
Whose hope was cross’d. 

Whose bosom can never recover 
The light it hatli lost. 

As the young bride remembers tlie mother 
She loves, though she never may see ; 
As a sister remembers a brother, , 

O, dearest! remember me. 


lU. 

Could I be fhy 'true lover^ 

Could^h thou smile ^ 

I would be the fondest and* 

That ever loved th)#f 
But a cloud on my gloomiikg 

That never must burst upon thine ; 
^nd Heaven, that made aS btobmin^, 
Ne’er made thee to wither on mine. 
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, y" 1 * 

lUm^mber remembev, 

light love ; 

Though bleak as the blasts of November 
My life may prove, 

That life wh though lonely, be sweet 
If its brightest enjoymei^ should be 
A smUe and kind word when w% meet. 
And a place in thy memory* 



CHAPTER XXI. 


HOW HARDRESS MET A STRANGE TRIAL, 

Mother, can you tell me why Anne Chute 
appears so abstracted and so reserved in her 
manner thes^ jfew days paal? Is she ill? Is 
«he out of spirits ? annoyed at any 

thing ^ 

Hardress Cregan, who s^oke this speech, 
was 'resting with his aim '-on the sash of' one 
of the cottage windows: i Mrs. ''Cre^i^k' was 
standing at a table in the centre of the toon), 
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arraiging small packages of plate^ glass^ 

a^d which bad been borrowed from 

various neighbours on occasion ball. 

At a littlui*^ distance stood old Nancy in her 

T-Sr 

blue cloak and hood, awaiting the commands 
of her mistress ; who as abe proceeded with 
her occupatSbn, glanced, at intervals, a sharp 
andl^^^iilring eye st her son. 

Here, Nancy, take this china to Mrs. 
Geogheghan, with my compliments, and 
her that I’m very much obliged to her — and, 
for your life, you horrible old creature, take 
cai)e not to brealj^hem*^^ 

Oyeh, Murther ! is it I ? Fake 'em 
sure, that 1 wont,$^.” 

And tell as you are going down 

stairs, to come 1 want to send him 

with those spoons to Miss Macarthy," 

Mijke is'iit comw%ack yet, ma’am, sine 
M wiat over with dm ^tbree^rbranch candlestii 
to Hiii Crasbie,” 
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He is a very long time 

Can you tell me, mother, ’^»aid Hardrew^ 

after expecting an answei* to his 

former queries, can yoi^ tell ikie^ mother, 

if Anne Chute iiad any unplea^sing news 

from home lately _ 

Well, Nancy,” continued Mrs. ^^regan 

appearing iiot to have h^ipl her so|g^pirun 

away • whh your parcel, and deliver ' your 

^•fessage as you have: been told, and hurry 

back -again, for I have three more places to 

send you to before dinner.” 

** Allilu ! my ould bones fi^l be fairly w(>fe 
from undher me, with the dmt o' tbralli- 
vantin ; ” muttered, Nancy she left die 
room* 

I beg your pardonJ^^pUBress, my dear. 
Were you not speaking ? My attention ia^i 

V 

so occupied by those sSESpin that I have iiot 
a head for any thii% b<»id«Si Tliis is oofi *of 
the annoyances produced, by vyoor fath|f'*s ‘ 
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improvidepi^/ 'He ^ill not purchase those 
things^ a4;i am obliged to borrow them, 
and to invite their owners into the bargain. 
1 should iipt mind the borrowing but for that, 
as they are, generally speakhig, very inferior 
in quality to the articles they lend me^ In 
my thoughts, the latter always occupy so 
much more importiit a place than their pos* 
sessors, that in sending a note of itivitatioii 
to Mrs. C^osbie, (or Crasbie as Nancy 
calls her,.) the other day, 1 was on the 
point of writing * Mrs. Cregan presents 
her compliihents to the three-branched can- 
dlestick.^ But were you not speaking to 

me ? ” 

I metely asli^ you, niiStfaer, if you knew 
the caui^ of dll^^^nge which has lately ap- 
peared in \Aiitie (Bute’s inaimer, and which 
I have observed nidfe ‘espedaiiy since the niaht 
of 

" I do,*^ said Mrs. Cregan. 
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Hardress turned his. face ^nd looked 

as if he expected to hear more. ^ 

But before 1 inform you/^ continued 
Mrs. Cregan, '^you must answ^l^ me one 
question. What do you think of Anne 
Chute?” ‘ . 

Think of her, mother ? ” 

Think of her, moth^^ ! You echo me, 
^jike the ancient in the play. [ hope it is not 
that you have got any such monster in your 
thoughts as may not meet the light,” 

Hardress shook his head with a smile of 
deep meaning. Indeed, mother,” he said, 
it is far otherwise. I am ashamed to trust 
my lips with my opinion of Anne Chute, She 
is, in truth, a ’fascinating j^irl. If I were to 
tell you, in the simpl^;gll||iguage^ all that I 
think, and all that I in her favour, you 
would say that you had found out a mad son 
in Hardress. She is indeed an incomparable 
young woman.” 
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. A giry* said his mother^ who heard this 
speech with evident satisfaction — “ a girl, who 
is far too amiable to become the victim of 
disappointed feelings.” 

Of disappointed feelings 1 ” 

Another echo ! Why you seem to have 
caught the mocking spirit from the lakes. 1 
tell you she is wi^m the danger of such an 
event.” 

How is that, mother? ” 

Close that door and I will tell you. J 
see you have remarked the increasing alteration 
in her manner. . If I should entrust you with 
a lady’s secret, do you think you know how 
to venerate it ? ” 

8Q^ mother ? ” 

Ah, that’s a safe answer. Well, I think 
I may trust you wdtbout requiring a pledge. 
Anne Chute has ^t with the usual fate 
of young ladies at her. age. She is deep ih 
love/’ 
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Ilardress felt the hot blood gather upon 
Ins breath, when he heard these words. You 
are jesting^ mother/^ he said at length, and 
with a forced smile. 

is a sad jest for poor Anne, however,” 
said Mrs. Cregan with much seriousness. 

She is completely caught .indeed. 1 never 
saw a girl so much in lov^n my life.” 

He is a happy fellow,” said Hardress, 
after a pause, and in a deep voice, he is 
eidier a very stupid, or a very happy fellow, 
whom Anne Chute distinguishes with her 
regard. And happy he must be, for a stupid 
lover could never press so wearily upon the 
remembrance of such a girl. He is a vejy 
happy fellow.” 

“ And yet, to look at him^ you would sup- 
pose he M’as neither the one nor the other,” 
said his mother. 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ Can you not guess ? ” 
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, The jDaitie of Kyrle Daly rose to the lips 
of Harilress, but from some undefinable cause, 
he was unable to pronounce it. Guess ? he 
repeated, ‘‘ not 1. Captain Gibson ? ’’ 

Pooh ! what an opinion you have formed 
of Anne, if you suppose her to be one of those 
susceptible misses to whom the proximity of 
a red coat, in country quarters, is an affair of 
fatal consequence.’’ 

Kyrle Daly, then ? ” 

^^Poor Kyrle, no. But that I think she 
has already chosen better, 1 could wish it were 
he, poor fellow ! But you do not seem inclined 
to pay your cousin a compliment this morning. 
Da you not think you guess a little below her 
worth ? ” 

Not in Kyrle Daly, He is a lover for 
a queen* He is my true friend. 

Thatf^^ said his mother with emphasis, 
might "be some recommendation.” 

Illllll^ss j^as^ on her as if altogether at a loss. 
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“ Well, have you already coQie to a stand ? ” 
said Mrs. Cregan. ‘^Then I beliei^ I shall 
not insist on your exposing your own dullness 
any longer. Come hither, Hardress, and sit 
near me.” 

iThe young gentleman took a chair at his 
mother’s side, and awaited her further speecli 
with increasing interest. 

Hardress,” she said, have a claim, 
independent of my natural right, to your obe- 
dience ; and I must insist, in this one instance 
at least, on its not being contested. Listen to 
me, I have now an object in view, to the ac- 
complishment of which 1 look forward with a 
passionate interest, for it has no other aim than 
the completion of your happiness ; a Concern, 
my beloved boy, which hae always sat closest 
to my heart, even from your childhood. I have 
no child but you. My other little babes are 
with their Maker. I have none left but you, 
and I think I feel my heart yearn towards you 
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with all the love, which, if those angeb had 
dowu from me, would have been divided 
aSongst them.” 

She paused, affected ; and Hardress lowered 
hb face in deep and grateful emotion. 

It is, I think, but reasonable, therefore,'’ 
Mrs. Cregan continued, to desire your con- 
currence in a project which has your own hap- 
piness only for its object. Are you really so 
dull of perception as not to be aware of the 
impression you have made on the affections of 
Anne Chute ? ” 

That J— J have made ? ” exclaimed Har- 

* 

dress, with a confusion and even a wildness 
in Ills manner, which looked like a compound 
of joy and terror. *'That I — did you say, 
mother?” 

Thaty^w have made,” repeated hb mother. 
‘^It is true indeed, Hardress. She loves you. 
This fascinating girl lov^ you long and deeply. 
This incomp^arabie voiU^e woman with whose 
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praises you dare not trust your tongue, is 
pining for your love in the silence of her 
chamber. This beautiful and gifted creature, 
who is the wonder of all who see, and the love 
of all who know her, is ready to pour forth 
her spirit at you|[ feet in a murmur of expiring 
fondness. Use your fortunes. The world 
smiles brightly on you. I say again, Anne 
Chute is long, deeply, and devotedly your own.” 

Hardress drank in every accent of this 
poisonous speech, with that fatal relish which 
is felt by the infatuated Eastern, for his draught 
of stilling tincture. While he lay back in his 
chair, how^ever, to enjoy the full and swelling 
rapture of his triumph, a horrid remembrance 
suddenly darted through his brain, and made 
him start from his chair as if he had received 
a blow. 

Mother,” said he, you are deceived in 
this. It is not, it cannot be,, the fact. I see 
the object of w'hich you speal^ ^d J 
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your own anxiety for its accomplishment has 
led you to miscalculate. My own surmises are 
not in unison with yours. 

My dear child/’ replied his mother, I have 
a far better authority than surmise for what I 
say. Do you think, my love, that I w'ould run 
the hazard of disturbing your peace without 
an absolute assurance of the truth pf my state- 


^raent ? I have an authority that ought to satisfy 
the most distrustful lover, and I will he guilty 
of a breach of confidence, in order^ 
mind at rest, for I am certain of you 
It is the confession, the reluctant and hardly 
won confession, of my darling Anne herself,” 
AgSh, a Avulsion of frightful rapture 
rushed throu^^'ffiie frame of the listener, and 
madelSiQ^sume his chair in silence. 

WhinlSwe came here first,” continued 
Mrs, Ct^idd perceive that there 

was far from suspecting 
l^pse of light that 
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broke upon the mystery was produced by ac-» 
cident. You remember poor Dalton, our old 
huntsman? 1 happened to speak to Anne of 
his attachment to you, and could at once ob- 
serve that her interest for the man was ardently 
awakened.” 

I remember, I remember like a dream,” 
said Hardress, raising his finger in the manner 
of one endeavoiiriug to strengthen an indistinct 
recollection, Poor Dalton told me Anne had 


to him. Anne? No, no,” he added, 
i 

^confusion, ^^he named no one. He 
said, a person in this house had been kind to 
him. I was prevented from enquiring farther.” 

That person,” said Mrtu Crega^ was 
Anne Chute* . From the mofttebt of that con- 
versation my eyes were opened ; and [ 
one who has suddenly discovered j|||fpfnciple 
of an intricate and comp^Cj^gd 1 saw 

it in her silence, while y^^^^val was delayed ; 

1 saw it, on the 


vox. II. 
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saw it, throughout that day; I saw it, in her dis- 
sembled grief, in her dissembled joy. Poor, 
dear girl ! I saw it, in the almost childlike hap- 
piness that sparkled in her eyes when you came 
near us, and in the sudden gloom that followed 
}Our departure. For shame, my child ! Why 
are you so dull of perception ? Have >ou 
eyes ? Have you cars ? Ha%e you a brain to 
comprehend, or a heart to. .e^tip^te, your good 
fortune? It sh<|ul,d have been your not 

mine, to draw that dear acknowledgment from 
the lips of Anne, last night. 

To this observation, Hardress replied only 
by a low moatr, which had in it an expression of 
deep pa^. mother,” he at length 

asked, in a hoarse tone, ^^by what manage- 
ment did you draw this secret from her ? ” 

By a simple process. By making it worth 
her while to give me her confidence. By telling 
her what I have long since perceived, though it 
may possibly escaped your own observation, 
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that her passion was not unrequited ; that 
you were as deeply in love with her, as she with 
you.’* 

‘<Me! me in love! You could not, you 
would notj surely, mother^ speak with so much 
rashness,” exclaimed Hardress, in evident 
alarm. 

Why — do yon not love her, then ? ” 

Love hei^^^Othfer? ” ‘ • 

you have not done with the 

echoes.” - 

I love her as a cousin should love a cousin, 
nothing more.” 

Aye, but she is no cousin of yours. 

! * ■ ' j,. 

Come ! It must be either’more ot less. Which 
shall I say ? ” 

Neitlier. It is in that light I have alway 
looked upon Anne. I could not love her 
less. I w^ould not, dare not lovfe her more,” 

Dare not? You have got a strange vo- 
cabulary for a lover* ' What you mean by 
G 2 
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^ dare not ? ' What mighty daring is requisite 
to enable a young man to fall in love with a 
young lady of whose affection he is aliready cer- 
tain? The daring that is necessary for wed- 
lock, is an old bachelor’s sneer, which should 
never be heard on lips that are ruddy with the 
blood of less than forty summers. Why dare 
you not love Aniie'Chute? ” 

* Because by’ doihg koi'T sijiuld break my 
to another.^* 

Mrs. Cregai^ ffxed her eye on him, as if 
somewhat stunned. ^'What do you say, Har- 
dress ? ” she murmured, just above her breath. 

“ I say, mother, that my heart and faith are 
Jboth already pledged to another, and that 1 
must not break my engagement.” 

Do you speak seriously ? ” 

I could not jest on this subject, if I were 
so inclined.” 

And dare you tell roe this? ” Mrs. Cregan 
exclaimed^ starting up from her seat with a 
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sudden fierceness of manner. You have no 
daring ! You dare not love the love that I have 
chosen for you, and you dare tell me to my face 
of such a boldness as this! But dare me not 
too far, I warn you, Hardress. You will not 
find it safe.^^ 

I dare tell the truth when I am called on,” 
replied Hardress^ who never ^es|>ected his mother 
so little, momejiU^ of, passion^ and 

authority; in all places, and at all haza|^ 
even including that of inc^|rring my mother's 
displeasur^/' . , , 

Listen to me, Hardress," said his mother, 
returning to her seat, and endeavouring to sup- 
press her anger, ^^it is better we should fully 
understand each other," ^ 

It is, mother; and I cannot choose a better 
time to be explicit than the present, I was 
wrong, very wrong, in not taking an earlier op- 
portunity of explaining to yon the circumstances 
in which I stand. But it is better even now 
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than later. Mother/’ he continued^ moving 
near to her, and taking her hand between his, 
with a deprecating tenderness of manner, for- 
give your own Hardress! 1 have already fixed 
my affections, and pledged myself to another.” 

Mrs. Cregan pressed her handkerchief against 
her face, and leaned forward on the table, which 
position she maintained ^during |he dialogue 
which folio wed.^ .. ’ 

And who is that other?” she aske^ with 
a calmness that , fistpiiished her 
superior to Aniie GhUte in rank or f9rtune ? ” 

Far otherwise, mother.” 

In talent diei^pr manner? ” 

Still far.beitedth.itn^- cousin.*^ 
la wW then the motive of pre- 

ferenbe, for 'It aib at <f ” 

In every thing that relates to acquirement,” 
said Hardress, *^«he is not even to be com- 
pared to Anne Chute. It is in virtue, alone, 
and in gendeness of (i|sp]||ition, that she can 
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|>retend to an equality, I . once believed her 
lovelier, but 1 was prejudiced.’^ 

Mrs. Cregan now raised her head, and showed 
by the change in her appearance what pas-- 
sionate struggles she had been endeavouriiig 
to overcome. The veins had started out upon 
her forehead, a . dull fire shone in her eyes, 
and one tr^ss of .hair, uncurled by damp- 
ness and agitation, was sWepJt.cross her tenrples. 

t . . ‘ ^ 

Poor^Mdw-born, silly, and vulgar!*^ she re- 
peated witk'-an'air of perplexity and sup- 
pressed ai^er. Then, assuming* an attitude of 
easy dignity, and forcing a smile, she said, 
Oh, my dear Hardress,. ysou* must be jest- 
ing, for I am sure yoi|':^ou}d not make such 
a choice as you descrflaiai^ ^ ’ 

If it is a misfoitt^^^ ttepiied Hardtess, 
I must only summon up my phUosophy, 
mother, for ’there is no escaping it.’’ 

Mrs. Cregan again, pressed her hand upon* 
lier brow for some lUoments, $nd th^ i^aid, 
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** Well, Hardress, let us conduct this dis- 
cussion calmly. I have got a violent shoot- 
ing in my head, and cannot say so much 
as I desire. But listen to me, as I have done 
to you. My honour is pledged to your cousin 
for the truth of what 1 have told her. I have 
made her certain that her wishes shall be all 
accomplished, and i will * not have my child’s 
^eart broken. If you are serious, Hardress, 

you have acted a most dishonourable pajU Your 

► .. . 

conduct to Anne Chute would have 'Mheived^ 
it has deceived, the most unbiassed amongst 
your acquaintances. You have paid he* attentions 
which no honoumldo man could offer while 
he entertained only a feeing of indifference to- 
wards their objectl^ ^ . 

Motlwir! Mother! how can you make 
such a charge as that ? Was it not entirely, 
and reluctantly, in compliance with your 
own injunctions that I did so ? 

repUfd Mrs* Cregan, a little struck. 
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but I waa not then aware of your position. 
Why did you not then inform me of all this ? 
Let the consequences, sir, of your duplicity 
fall on your o\vn head, not on my poor girl’s, 
nor mine. I could not have believed yog ca- 
pable of such a meanness. Had you then 
discovered all, it would have been in time for 
the safety of your cousin’« haflpiness, and for 
my own honour, for ^-that too •k staked in 
the issue, i, -W^hat, sir ? • Is your vanity so 

. .. H 

cgregiooMlhBt, for its . gratification merely, you 
would intecfere with a young girl’s prospects 
in life, by tilling up the jilace /it her side 
to which others, equal . ia tnerit and more sin^ 
cere in their intentioiis^ might have aspired ? 
Is not that consideration 'alone (putting aside 
the keener disappointnientMi* which you have 
subjected her) enough to make your conduct 
appear hideous ? ” 

The truth and justice of this sneech left 
Hardress without a wor^ 
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« You are already contracted, at every fire- 
sWe in Kerry and Limerick also,” continued 
his mother, and I am determined that there 
shall be no whispering about my own sweet 
Aniie. You must perform the promise that 
your conduct has given.” 




make''^^’il9ip^ 

victi^|pj|j|;.^ 

Chute, 


with havii 


the 


unable to cat^j^iAi 


take ^ rather 

d£e, nayi^: you in your coffin 

than maif rank. You are ^et 
unable to calii|i|^^P^w’n happiness, and you 
would assuredly lay up a fund of misery for all 


your take your choice. 

If ahall have all 
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the happiness that rank, and wealth, and 
honour, and domestic affection, can secure 
)rou. — If against my wish — if you resist me, 
enjoy your vulgar taste, and add to it all the 
wretchedness that extreme poverty can fur- 
nish, for whether I live or die, (as indeed I 


shall be carehiB .^Jhat auyg^ll^cefoi ward,) 
you your 

^^4^ Hrfanas, 
ipoving 
already 
move. 
;rateful to 
it is 
in tliis* 
yi^r intend to 
consequence 

without much anxiety, after I have ventured 
to incur the hazs^d df anger.^^ 

He was alreadfi^lnHle d<]k>r when Jiis 



way 

f^^theu, mod 
you for all your 
impossible that 1 
As to the poverty 
punish me, I can 
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mother recalled him with a softened voice. 
Hardress,” she said, with tears in her eyes, 
I mistake my heart entirely. It cannot 
afford to lose a son so easily. Come hither, 
and sit by me, my own beloved boy. You 
know not, Hardress, how 1 have loved, and 
love you. Why will yaii anger me, my 
child ? ] nev)er. 'fngered you, when 

you were an infant $ at, my bosom. - I never 
denied you any things in all. my life, never 
gave you a .hard word, or look/ since you 
were a child in my ir|i4< have I 

done to you, Hardress ? Even supposing that 
I have acted with any rashness in this, why 
will you insist on 'my4suffcring to it ? 

My dear motheis-M^’^ 

If ymi^ faosi^ I have loved you, 

Hardress ; but can never know it, for it 
was shown most frequently and fondly when 
you . were < ip»|»able <d ■ adknowledging or 
appredn^ pfSte i:- "WlKk hxmw how disin- 
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terestedly I have watched and laboured for 
your happiness, even from your boyhood, you 
would not so calmly resign your mind to 
-the idea of such a separation. Come, Har- 
dress, we must yet be friends. I do not 
press you for an immediate answer, but tell 
me you will think of it, and think more 
kindly, me but si^pil^ on Anne when 

I meet her »ext. Nay^. don’t look troubled, I 

ji^ . 

shall oki* ' apeak to h«r ,^nti| 1 have your 
answer, I ..only ^mile Upon her — that’s 

my darling 

But, mother—” 

Not one word more. At least, Har- 
dress, my wishes are worth n little consideration. 
Liook there ! ” she suddeiilyLaitelaimed, laying 
her hand on the arm of her .#nd pointing 
through the open window^ that not worth 

a little consicieratioii ? ” < , 

Hardress looked in that direpti^ aad beheld 
a sight which «night’^||||i||’ -lo 
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the resolution of a more self-regulated spirit. 
It was the figure of his cousin standing under the 
shade of a lofty arbutus, (a tree which ac- 
knowledges Killarney alone of all our northern 
possessions, for its natal region.) A few streaks 
of the golden sunshine streamed in upon her 
figure, through the boughs, , quivered over 
tlie involutions .of her dmpfry. >Si|^^as with^ 
out a bonnet, anA her blown 

iooiic about her^ raithet €oun- 
itenance, gave k of 

an Ariadne, or^ ti* Pentliesilea. walked 

tow^ards the house, and every moriM of her 
frame seemed with a natural intelligence. 

Hardr^sa*’ cou^ ' ^^^ithout a nobler effort 
tlian 'he ’09^3^!^^ his eyes from this 

beautifui visibti, turn in the gravel walk 

concealed it frbft^.bis view, and it disappeared 
among the foliage, as a lustrous star is lost in a 
mass of autumnal clouds. 

said Hardress, I will think 
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on what you have said. May heaven defend > 
and guide me! I am a. miserable wretch, but 
I will think of it. Oh, mother, my dear mo- 
ther, if I had confided in you, or you in me ! 
Why have we been thus secret to each other 1 
But pardon me ! It is 1 alone that am de- 
serving of that, Reproach, for you were con- 
triving b^pi^ss only. Happiness ! 

What a ^ 4iever shall be 

have destroyed 

my fortaneC "'. , ' j 

" ' .1** '*‘V 

Husljj'^ boy, I hear Anne’a foot gpon tlw 
lobby. J told her you would walk with her 


to-day.’’ . 

Me walk with her ^^pjjSd^^rdres with a 
shudder. No, no, I It would 

be w rong. I dare not;*4^l^|d.’\. 

Dare not again?”* Mid Mrs. Cregan, 
smiling. ‘‘ Come, come, forget this conversa- 
tion for the present, and consider it again at 
your, leisure.” 
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will, I will think of it,’’ repeated the 
young man, with some wildness of manner. 

May heaven defend and guide me ! I am a 
wretch already.” 

H ush ! hush ! ” said his mother, who did 
not attach too much importance to those ex- 
clamations of mental distress ; you must not 
let your mistress hear you . praying in that way, 
or she will suppose she has frightened you.” 

Ml/ mistress f mother ! ” 

J^ooh, pooh ! your cousin, 
look so terrified. Well, Hardress 
to you.” 

Aye, mother, but don’t be misled by — ” 

Oh, be in no pain for that. I understand 
you perfectly. Remain here, and I will send 
your cousin to yon in » few minutes.” 

It would havi6 af once put an end to all 
discussion of this subject, if Hardress had in- 
formed his mother that he was in fact already 
married.^ He was aware of this, and yet lie 
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could not tell her that it was so. It was not 
that he feared her anger^ for that he had already 
dared. He knew that he was called on in 
honour^ in justice, and in conscience, to make 
his parent aware of the full extent of his position, 
and yet he shunned the avowal, as he would 
have done a sentence of despair. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


now THE TEMETATION OF IIARORESS 
PROCEEDEI). 


During the few weeks that followed the 
conversation just detailed, Eily perceived a rapid 
and a fearful change in the temper and ap- 
pearance of husband. His visits were 

fewer^nd 8ho|t# before, and when he did 
come, his liras restrained and conscious 

in an extraordlii^ry degree. His eye looked 
tabled, his voice was deep and broken, his 


cheek grew pale and fleshless, and a gloomy 
air, which might be supposed the mingled re- 
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suit of discontent and dissipation, appeared in 
all his person. He no longer conversed with 
that noisy frankness and gaiety which he 
was accustomed to indulge in all societies 
where he felt perfectly at his ease. To Eily 
he spoke sometimes with coldness and impa- 
tience, and very often with a wild aflFection 
that had in it as, much of grief as of ten- 
derness. To thf^.pther inmates -^f the cottage 
he was altogether . reserved and haughty, and 
even his own boatman seldom cared to tempt 
him into a conversation. Sometimes Eily was 
inclined to think that he had escaped from 
some unpleasing scenes at home, his demean- 
our during the evening was * 6 ;^ Abstracted and 
so full of care. On other, ""<^^^^10113, w^hen he 
came to her cottage late liight, she was 
shocked to discover about him tlie appearances 
of a riotous indulgence. Bom and educated' 
as she was in the Ireland of the eighteenth cen* 
tury, this circumstance would not have much 
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turbed the mind of our heroine^ but that it be- 
came gradually more frequent of occurrence, and 
seemed rather to indicate a voluntary habit 
than that necessity to which even sober peo- 
ple were often subjected, when they mingled 
in the society of Irish country gentlemen 
of that period. Eily thus experienced, for 
the first time, and with an aching spirit, 
one of the keenest aiixieti^ of married 
life. 

Hardress,” she said to him one morn- 
ing when he was preparing to depart, after 
an interval of gloomy silence, long unbroken. 

I wont let you go among those fine ladies 
any more, if you be thinking of them always 
when you coma |b me again.” 

Her husband started like one conscience 
struck, and looked sharply round upon her. 

w What do you mean ? ” he said, with a 
4 ^ght contraction of the brows. 

what 1 say, then/' said Eily, smiling 
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and nodding her head:, with a pretty affecta- 
tion of authority. ** Those fine ladies mus’nt 
take you from Eily. And I'll tell you ano- 
ther thing, Hardress : whisper ! " she laid her 
hand on his shoulder, mised herself on tiptoe, 
and murmured in his ear, I'll not let you 
among the fine gentlemen either, if that’s the 
teaching they give you.” 

What teaching?^’ . 

Oh, you know, yourself ; ” Eily con- 
tinued nodding and smiling : it is a teaching 

that you would never learn from Eily if you spent 
the evenings with her as you used to do in the 
beginning. Do you know is there e'er a priest 
living in this neighbourhood ? '1 

Why do you ask ? ” .r : 

** Because I have something to tell him that 
lies upon my conscience.” 

And would you not confess your failings 
to an affectionate friend, Eily, as well as to a 
holier director ? ” 
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J would,” said Eily, bending on him a look 
of piercing sweetness — if I thought he Mould 
forgive me aftervv'ards, as readily.” 

Provided always that you are a true 
penitent,” returned Hardress, reaching her his 
hand. 

** There is little fear of that ; ” «aid Eily. 

It would be well for me, Hardress, if I could 
as easily be peniteiit for heavier .sins.” 

After a moment’s deep thought, Eily re- 
sumed her playful manner, and placing both 
her hands in the still expanded one of her 
husband, she continued, Well then, sir, I’ll 
tel! you what’s troubling me. I’m afraid I’m 
goijij; Mrong^q\jtirely, this time back. I got 
married, sir, tt -tewple o’ months ago, to one Mr. 
Hardress Cregan, a very nice gentleman that 
;*i||!t,yery fond of.” 

^ ^oo fond, perhaps ? ” 

so, rightly speaking, although 
think so. But he told 
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me wlien he brought me down to Killarney, 
that he was going to speak to his fi lends, 
[the brow of the listener (farkened,] and to 
ask their forgi\eness for himself and Eily. 
And there’s nearly two months now, since' I 
came, and what I have to charge myself with, 
sir, is, that I am too fond of iny husband, and 
that I do’nt like to vex him by speaking about 
it, as may be it 'would be my^iity to do. And, 
besides, 1 do’nt keep my husband to proper 
order at all. 1 let him stop out sometimes for 
mnuy. days together, and then I’m very angry 
with him, but v\hen he comes, I’m so foolish 
and so glad to see him, that I can’t look cross, 
or speak a haul w^ord, if I was to get all Ireland 
for it. And more than that, agflftf ;n[’m not at all 
sure how he spends his time while he is out, 
and I do’nt ever question him properly aboij^ Sp 
1 know there are a great many haitdsdm^youilig 
ladies w here he goes to, and a ^ei^men 

that are very pleasant compan^ diniiiw^lbr 
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indeed, my husband is often more merry than 
wise, when he corUes home to me late at night, 
and still Eily says hothing. And besides all 
this, I think my husband has something 
weighing upon his mind, and I don’t make 
him tell it to me, as a good wife ought to do, 
and Fd like to have a friend’s advice, as you’re 
good enough to offer it, sir, to know what I’d 
do. What do you think about him, sir ? 
Do you think any of the ladies hat taken 
his fancy ? Or do you think he’s ^^^kvlng 
tired of Ely ? Or that he does’iit think 
so much of her now that he knows her 
better ? What would you advise me to 
do?” 

1 am rather at a loss,” said Hardress, 
with some bitterness in his accent, it is so 
difficult to advise a jealous person.” 

Jtiilous ! ” exclaimed Eily with a slight 
bloslu Ah, now I’m sorry I came to you 
at for I see you know nothing about me, 
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since you think that’s the way. I see now 
that >ou don’t know how tp^|\4vise me at all, and 
ril leave you there. Wb^v^uld I be jealous of? ” 
Why, of jtl^ose hanijjiome ^ young ladies 
that yoiir husba||^ visits.” 

** Ah, if I was jealous that way,” said Eily, 
with a keen and serious smile, that is’nt 
the way I’d show it.” 

** How then, Eily 1 ” 

Jf^hy, first of all, I would’nt as much 
as Mpk pf such a thing, w^b^t the greatest 
reason in the world, without b^g down-right 
sure of it, and if I got that reason, nobody 
would ever know it, for I would’nt say a word, 
only walk into that room there, and stretch 
upon the bed, and die.” 

Why, that’s what many a brutal husbaitd, 
in such a case, would exactly desire.” 

** So itself,” said Eily, with a A|«^hed, and 
kindling cheek — ** so itself# 1 would’nt be 
long in his way, I’ll engage^’ 

VOL. 11. 1| 
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** Well then,” Hardress said, libing and 
addressing her >^ilh a severe solemnity of 
manner, my advice to you is this. As long 
as you live, never presume to inquire into 
^our husband’s secrets, not affect an in- 
fluence \\hich he never will admit. And 
if you wisii to avoid that great reason foi 
jealousy of which you stand in fear, avoid 
suffering the slightest suspicion to appear ; 
for men are stubborn beings, and when such 
suspicions are wantonly set afloat, they find 
the temptatiolS to furnish them with a cause 
almost irresistible.” 

** Well, Hardress,” said Eily, you are 
angiy with me, after all. Did’nt you say 
you would forgive me ? Oh, then. I’ll engage 
I’d be very sorry to say any thing, if I thought 
you’d be this way.’^ 

I am not angry,” said Hardress, in 
a . K vexation. I cfo forgive 

titdded^ m an accent of sharp 
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reproof, I spoke entirely for your - Own 
sake.’’ 

And would’nt Hardress $llow his own 
Eily her little joke ? ” 

‘‘ Joke ! ” exclaimed Hardress, bur^sting 
into a sudden passion, which made his eyes 
water, and his limbs shake as if they would 
have sunk beneath him. Am I become the 
subject of your mirth ? Day after day my 
brain is verging nearer and nearer to utter 
madness, and do you jest that ? Do 
you see this cheek ? You couttlt more hollows 
there than when I met you first, and does 
that make you merry ? Give liie your hand ! 
Do you feel how that heart beats? Is that 
a subject, Eily, for joke or jest 7 Do you think 
this face turns thin and yellow for nothing? 
There are a thousand and a thousand horrid 
thoughts and temptations burning within me daily, 
and eating my flesh away by inches. 1 ^^ devil 
is laughing at me, and £ily joitis 
H 8 ^ 
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“Oh, my dear Hard ress ! Oh, my own 
husband, listen to me?^^ Hear your own Eily 
for onc^jl^lllij^lll^^ ' p(tf1r father ! 

“ It from me ! Forgive Hie ! 

I know I am to blame, 1 am greatly to blame, 
dear Hardress, but forgive me ! I left my 
home and all for you— oh, do not cast me 
off ! I will do any thing to please you, I 
never will open my lips again — only say you 
did not mean all that ! Oh, heaven ! ” she 
continued, throwing her head bacji, and looking 
upward with expanded mouth and eyes, while 
she maintained her kneeling posture and clasped 
her husband’s feet. “ Merciful Heaven, 
^direct him ! Oh, Hardress, tliink how far 
I am from home ! think of all you pro- 
mised me, and how I believed you ! Stay 
with me for a while at any rate ! Db 
not ” , 

On a sudden, while;'; Hardress %as still ^ 
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struggling to free himself from licr anus, 
without doing her a violencQ^Eily felt a 

if - 

swimming in her head, and a cloud upon her siglit. 
The next instant she was motionless. 

The first face which she beheld on reco- 
vering from her insensibility was that of Poll 
Naughten, who was seated in a low chair, and 
supporting Elly’s head against her knees, while 
she was striking her in the open palm with a 
prodigious violence. 

-Ah, there she dhfaws the breath,” siiid 
Fighting Poll. ** Oh, wirra, missiz, what brought 
you out on your face and hands in the middle of 
the fioore, that way ? ” 

Eily muttered some unmeaning answer and 
remained for some minutes struggling with the 
^consciousness of some undefined horror. T..ook- 
mg around at length, and missing the figure of 
Hardress, she lay back once more, and burst 
into a fit of hysterical weeping, Phil Naugh- 
ijirho was smo|;iSg a short pipe by the fire* 
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side, said something in Irish to his ^Ivife, to 
which the latter replied in the same language, 
and then turning to Eily, said : — 

Will you take a drop of any thing, a- 
chree ? 

Eily raised her hand in dissent. 

Will you come in, and take a sthretch on 
the bed then ? 

To this Eily answered in the affirmative, 
and walked with the assistance of her hostess 
into her sleeping chamber. she lay dur- 

ing the remainder of the day, the curtain suf- 
fered to fall so as to keep the broad sunshine 
from her aching eyes and liead. Her reflec- 
tions, however, on the frightful and, sudden al- 
teration which had taken place in her condition 
were cut short, ere long, by a sleep, of that 
sound and dreamless nature which usually su- 
pervenes after an access of passionate excitement 
or anxiety. 

In the meantime Hardfess hurried along 
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the Gap' road with the speed of one who de- 
sires to couutemSfetby extreme bodily exertion the 
turbtilence of an uneasy spirit. -As lie passed 
th^ tonely little bridge, which crosses the stream 
above the Black Lake, his attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the sound of a familiar voice 
which appeared to reach him from the <*loiids. 
Looking o\t*r his shoulder to the summit of tiie 
Purple Mountain, he beheld Danny Mann, 
neatly a thousand feet above him, moving to- 
ward the immense pile of loose* stones, (from 
the hue of which the mountain has derived its 
name,) and driving before him a small herd of 
goats, the property of his brother-in-law\ 
.Turning off the road, Hardress commenced the 
a8cent of ‘this toilsome eminence, partly be- 
the difficulty afforded a relief to his 
sp^ts^ and' |]%tly because he wished to con- 
veiW ivitli his dependant. 

dey .was fine, and sometimes 
ctoitndi near the base of the 
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mountain^ its sunmiit was wiapped in misi^ 
and wet with incessant slio^^rs. The scenery 
around was solitaiy, gigantic, and sternly barren. 
Tlie tiguie of somi‘ wonder- hunting tpurist, with 
a guide-boy bearing his poit-folio and iioibrella, 
appealed at long inteivals, among the lessei 
undulations of the mountain side, and the long 
road, w'hich traversed the gloomy valley, dwin- 
dled to the width of a meadow foot-path. On 
the opposite side of the euoimous ravine, the giey 
and misty lleeks still raised Iheii crumbling 
summits lar above* liini. Masses of white 
mist gatbeied m sullen congress between theii 
peakb, and, sometimes floating upwaid in largt 
volumes, w<*ie borne inajestically onwaid, catch- 
ing a thousand tints of gold and purple from 
the declining sun. Sometimes a trailing shower, 
of mingled mist and rain, would sweep across 
the intervening chasm, like the apoctre 

of a giant, and presente aj# Of tlie 

spectator that appearan|D|^^^^l!|^ «upidied 
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hnagtiSiSiS " iff Ossian viith its romantic images. 

& ’ * % T 

The it^gUty gorge, itsetf, at one end, appeared 
to be lost and divijy|| amid a host of y moun- 
tains tossed provoking gloom and 

mystery. Lowfer-dowil, it opened upon a wide and 
cultivated champaign, which, at this altitude, pre- 
sented the n^scmblance of a rich mosaic, of a 
tliousand colours, and afforded a briglit con- 
trast to the barren and shrubless gloom of the 
solitary vale itself. As Ilardress a))proaciu‘d 
the sunimit, this scene of grandeur and of 
l^auty was shut out from his \iew by the in*- 
lervcning mist, which left nothing visible but 
the peak on which he stood, and which looked 
like a barren islet in a sea of vapour. Abo\e 
him wa£^ a blue sky, broken u[> with masses of 
c^ud against which the ra}s of the sun were 
refracted, with various effect, according to their 
degrees of density and altitude. Occasionally, 
as Hardre^s pressed onward through the* heath, 

' I ^ 

a heavy grouse would spring up at his feet, 
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challenge, and wheel Uie othei?llll^rt>f the 
mountain. Sometitnes a»'iie lodkejF^cldwn-^ 
ward, a passing gdbt of Jjife!# would draw aside 
the misty veil that lay and the 

world, and cause the picture, onc^ more to open 
on his sigiit. > 

His attendant now met, and greeted, him as 
usual. Tt's well for you, Master Hardress, dat 
has'nt a flock o’ goats to be hunting after dis 
moniin’ ; — my heart is broke from ’em, dat’s 
whut it is. W(i turn ’em out in de moriiin,’ 
and dough dey have plenty to ale below de^, 
dey never stop till dey go to de toj) o’ tKe^ 
mouiitaiij, nothing less would dlo for ’em; like 
iTiany o’ de Christiaus deinselves, dey ’ll be 
mounting always, even when “^tis no good for 


I have no remedy,” said J 
and yet the tliought of enduoi^g ^ttch a fate 
is intolerable. ” , t } , , ^ .. . ' , - ^ 

** What a fine day dt^i WouW for de 
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water^ Master ? ” continued his servant — 
You don’t ever care to take a sail now, 
sir?” 

Kyrie ! Kyrle Daly, what a pro- 
phetic truth u as in your words ! Giddy, head- 
long wretch that J have been ! 1 wish that niy 

feet had grown to my mother’s hearth when 1 
first thought of evading her conlroul, and marry- 
ing without her sanction.” He paused in a 
mood of bitter retrospection. I’U not endure ^ 
it !” he again exclaimed, starting from his reverie,, 
‘^Jt shall not be without recall. 1 will 
because I cannot. Monster! Monster, that^^f> 
am ! Wed one, and woo another I Both now 
are cheated I Which shall be the victim ? ” 

The devil was at his ear, and whispered. 
Be not uneasy, hundreds have done the same 
betore you.” 

. ** Finn dat mountain stands, an’ as it 
stood dis hundred, aye, dis tousand year, may 
CQOtt^tied Mann, still an’ ail, to 
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look up dat way at.dem great loose stones, 
dat look as if dey were ahovoUed up above us 
by some joyants or great people of ould, 
a body would tiuk it hardly safe to staud^tbere 
onder ’em, in dread dey’d come tumblin’ down, 
may be, an’ make smiddereens of him, bless 
de mark ! Would’nt he now, master Har- 
dress ? ” 

Tfee person so addressed turned his eyes 
mechanically in the same direction. A kind of 
desperate satisfaction was visible on his fea- 
|ur6ft> as the idea of insecurity, which his ser-' 
YtUt suggested, became impressed upon his mind. 
The latter perceived and understood its expression 
on the instant. 

Dere’s something troublin’ you. Master 

Hardress ; dat I see plain enough. An’ tis’nt 

,»■ 

now, nor to day, nor ’isterday, I seen it, aider. 
Is dere any ting Danny Mann caU do ^to saiTe 
you ? If dere be, say de word dis moment, an’ 
rn be bail he’ll do it. b^lij^ fortg.” 
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said Hardress after a pause, I 
flW’ troubled. I .Danny, when I 

rdbsed to listen to upon one oc- 

dat was dc time when I toiild you 
not to go again’ de missiz, an' to have no call 
to Eily Connor.’' 

It was.” 

1 tought it would be dis way. 1 tought, 
all along, dat Eily was no wife for you, master 
Hardress. It was not in natur she could be, 
a poor man's (laughter, widout money, or man^ 
ners, or book-lariieii’, ot one ha'p ort\ I told 
you dat, master Hardress, but you would'nt 
hear me, be any means, an' dis is cle way of it, 
now.” 

Well, well, 'tis done, ’tis done,” said 
Hardress, with sullen impatience, i was to 
blame, Daimy, an' 1 am suffering for it.” 

^VDoes she know herself de trouble she is 
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I could not keep- it from her. I 
know, myself, how utte^ivmy dislike had pre- 
vailed within me, 'autQpIfb^ oeoasion arose for 
giving it utterance, and then it came fOrt#^ at 
once, like a torrent. I told her what I that 
I hated, that I was sick of her ! I could not stop 
my tongue. My heart struck me for the base 
imkindness, the ungrateful ruffianism of my 
speech, and yet 1 could not stop my tongue. I 
have made her miserable, and 1 am myself ac- 
cursed. What is there to be done '! Have you 
only skill to prevent mischief? Have you none 
to remedy ? ” 

Haiiiiy took thought for t moment. Sor- 
row trouble would I ever give myself about 
her,” he said at lasty ^^only send her home 
packin’ to her fader, an’ give her no thanks.” 

^'And with what face should I appear be- 
fore my honourable friends, when that old rope- 
maker should come 'to demand redress for his 
insulted child, and to claim pro- 
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mise? Should I send Eily home, to earn for 
n^self the reputatioaof a faithless villain?^’ 

tougirt o’ dat/’ saijl^Daiiny, nodding 
his ^ad. Dat’s. l^brse of anqder colour. 
Wby^ ASjiyU’ll tell you what I’d do. Pay her 
passage out to Quaybec, and put her aboord 
of a three-master, widout ever say in’ a word to 
any body. I’ll tell you what it is, master Har- 
dress. Do by her as you’d do by that glove 
you have on your hand. Make it come off as 
well as it come on, and if it fits too tight, take 
de knife to it.” 

What do joii mean ? ” 

Only gi’ me de word, as I said before, an’ 
I’ll engage Eily O^Conuor will never trouble 
you any more. Do’nt ax me any questions at 
all, only if you’re agreeable, take oft* dat glove 
an’ give it to me for a token. Dat *11 be enough, 
l^ave de rest to I>anny,” 

A doubtful, horrible sensation of fear and 
u{>on the heart of the listener, 
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and held him for a minute fixed in breathles^s 
expectation. He gazed upon the face of his 
servant, with atj expression o# gaping terror, as 
if he stood in the presence-,, of the Arch Tedlpter 
himself. At length he walked up to., the latter, 
laid his open hand upon his neck, and then 
drawing his lingers close, . until the fellow’s 
face was purple with blood, he sliook him as 
if he would have shaken his joints out of their 
sockets. 

Villain ! he exclaimed, with a hoarseness 
and vehemence of tone, which gave an appalling 
depth to his expressions* Dangerous villain 
and tempter! If you ever dare again to utter 
a word, or meditate a thought of violence 
towards that unhappy creature, 1 will tear you 
limb from limb between my hands ! ” 

Oh, murder, Master Hardress ! Dat de 
hands may stick to me, sir, if I taught a 
o’ harm ! ” 

“Do you mark me well, now^^xl am 
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quite in earnest. Respect her, as you wouhi 
the highest lady in the land. Do as she com- 
mands you, without murmuring. If I hear her 
say/(and I will question her upon it) that you 
have leeted one glance of those blood-longing 
eyes upon her, it shall be their last look in this 
world.'^ 

“Oh, Vo! Dat 1 may never die in sin, 
Master Hardress, if — ” 

“Begone! I am glad you have opened my 
eyes. I tread more safely how. My heart is 
lighter ! Yet that I should have endured to be 
so tempted ! Fellow, I doubt you for worse 
than you appear! We We here alone; the 
world, the busy world, is hid beneath us, and 
we stand here alone in the eye of the open hea- 
ven, and without roof or wall, to screen us, 
even in fancy, from the downright reproach of 
the bidding angels. None but the haughty 
ng Lucifer, himself, could think of 
^w^dence upon the threshold of his 
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own region. Bat be you fiend, or mortal, [ 
defy aiifl dare you ! I repel ‘your bloody tempta- 
tion ! 1 tell you, fiend or mortal, that my soul 
abhors your speech and gesture both, I may 
be wretched and impious ; I may send up to 
heaven a cry of discontent and murmuring ; the 
cry of blood shall never leave this earth for me. 
Blood ! Whose blood ? Hers ? Great heaven ! 
Great heaven defend me ! lie covered his 
face with his hands, and bent down for a mo- 
ment in dreadful agitation ; then suddenly 
starting up, and waving his hand rapidly, he 
conlinued, Away ! away once, and quit 
iny sight. I have chosen my doom. My heart 
may burn for years within my breast, if 1 can 
find, no other way to soothe it. I know how to 
endure, 1 am wholly ignorant of guilt like tliis. 
Once more,’' he added, clenching his fist, and 
shaking it towards his startled depeiMlant, 
Once more, I warn you, mark my and 

obey them.^’ 
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So saying, he hurried down the hill, and was 
hid in the ascending mist ; while his affrighted 
servant remained gaping after him, and muttering 
mechanically such asseverations as, Dat I may 
never sin, Master Ilardress ! Dat de head may 
go to de grave wit me ! Dat I may be happy ! 
Dat de hands may stick to me, if I tought any 
harm 

More than half of the frantic speech of 
Hardress, it may be readily imagined, was 
wholly unintelligible to Danny, who followed 
him down the mountain, half crazed with terror, 
and not a littjc choked into ffie bargain. 



CHAPTER XXTTT. 

HOW AX UNEXPECTED VI,^ITOR ARRIVED 
IN EILY’S COTTAGE. 


Towards night4all, Eily awoke with that 
confused and strange feeliitg which a person ex- 
periences, who lias slept at an unaccustomed hour. 
Tlie sun had already set ; but the red and faintly 
lustrous shadow of her window, Avhich was thrown 
on the opposing wall, show^ed that his refracted 
light was yet strong and bright on the horbon. 


While she lay back, endeavouring to recall the , 
circumstances which brought her 
situation, a voice assailed her 
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her start in sudden alaim from her reclining 
posture. It was that of a person singing in a 
low voice outside her window the following 
words : — 


“ As I roved out on a fine summei morning, 
A speculating most cuiiousl), 

To my surprise 1 soon espied 
A channing iaii one approaching me. 

1 stood awhite-t^ 


here the melodist knocked gently at die dooi 
of the cottage — 

I stood awhile in jlsep mdttation, 

ContWHflaliBg iMMit t do ; 

Till, at length, mpituigidl my Bensattoas, 

I thus accosted thd SStColleen rue.”* 


At the close of the verse, which wsis pro- 
longed by the customaiy nasal twang, die 
siniger knocked a little more loudly with the 
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Oh, was I Hecthor, that noble victhor. 

Who died a victim to the. Grecian 'Skill ; 

Or was 1 Paris, whoase dA0ds were vaarious, 

As an arbithraator on 14a*a hiU« 

I'd, roam thraugh Asia, likeVrUe Arabia, 

Or Pennsylvania — 

here he knocked again — 

Or Pennsylvania looking for you, 

Through the burning ragions, like famed Orpheus, 

Por one embrace of you, CJpQeen rue.” 

“ I am ruined] 1 am undone!” thought 
Eily, as she listened in deep distress and fear, 
“ my father has found m^|but, and they are all 
come to look foriMlkh ! Hardress !” 

“ They’re all , ^Ihraming here, 1 

believe,” said the singer ; ** I'm in fine luck, if 
1 have to go down the ould gap again afiher 

uight-fall.” Stimulated by this reflection, he 
turned his back to the door, and kiet^l^ 
against it with bis heel, while ]ie||p|^ued^|ia 
song : 
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** ate you Aurora, or tho goddess Flora, 

Or Eutherpasia, or fair Vanus bright 1 
* Of Halen fair, beyond compare, 

Whoam Paris stole from the Grecian's sigltt I 
Thou fairest creature, how you've inslaved me ! 

I’m intoxicated by Cupid’s clue, 

Whoase golden notes and infatuations, 

Have deranged my ideas for you, Colleen rue.” 


Hei-e the same air was taken up by a shrill and 
broken female voice^ at a little distance from 
the house, and words which follow : — 


‘ Sir, 1 pray be aisy, and do not tease me 
With your false prsuses most jestingly j 
Y our golden '1^^ 'l|IKii|M^wayshUdi 
Are me. 

But view, 

Who’s hei€i^^j^^i|||iiy ^idtualioni 
And my appellatidn is the Colleen rue.” 


not Aurora?’^ muttered the fifsl 
■y##; ' it isW "tfajr i# 

be the dbroll Auroras 
' they cut. Ah ! 

^ded^ raising and 
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changing his voice as the.shadow of the female 
figure crossed the ^window of £ily’s apartment, 
How are you this evening ma’am ? 1 hope 

you got well over your voyage that morn- 
ing?” 

What voyage ? Who is it I have there at 
all ? ” said Poll in a tone of surprise. Oh, 
Lowry Looby ! Oh, ma gra hu I how is every 
inch of you, Lowry ? It raises the very cockles 
o’ my heart to see you.” 

Purty well, indeed, as for the health, Mrs. 
Naughten, we’re obl^est to you.” 

Oh, VO, VO ! brought you into this 

part of the world, LioWry? It’s a long time 
since you an’ I met.^’ 

’Tis as good as two months, a’ moat, I 
b’lieve.” 

Two months, eroo ? ’Tis six years if its 


a day.” 

Oh ’iss, for good ; bm 
we met in the ‘cotta^ bel 


tbe time 
the daily 


VOL. IT, 


1 
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fonn, the night o’ the great starm^ when ye 
were near being all lost, in the boat, if it was’nt 


the will o’ Heaven.” > * . ^ 

''T" 

f^The dairy farm! lostin I do’nt 


know what is it you’re talkeit’ tboal at all, man. 
But come in, come in, Lowiy, and take a sate. 
Stop, here’s Phil. Phil, eroo, this is Lowry 
Looby, that you teiard me talk of being a friend 
o’ the Hewsans,.f<^pp(^rly.” 

Thus introduced, Phil and Lowry both 
took off their hats, and bowed repeatedly, and 
with a most coi^rteous profundity of obeisance. 


Tlie door was t^n op^ed^ and a polite con- 

, K' <>4 

test arose as to the'n^t pf betweea 

the gentlemen, which was . %Uklly decided m fa- 
vour of iiowiy, as the visitor. 

“Well, Lowiy, what news eastwat^/^/' 
was the Qei| question. . 


“ 0^, (jli^ii^ng stfarani^V Mrs. Naughten. 

I wn 

ffOm Cork I was to-day, when 



this way, since I seen you, that 
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I thought I'd step, over, imd see how you 
wor, aflher the voyage/ 1 left the horse an' 
car over, in Mr. Cregan’s yard." 

I believe you're lost with the liunger. 
Phil, stir yourself, an’ put down something for 
supper.” 

‘‘ Do’fit hurry yourself on my account,” 
said Lowry, affecting an indifference which he 
did not feel, I took something at Mr. Cregan*s. 
[ saw Masther Hardress there in the parlour 
windee, playin' chests (I think it is they called 
it) with Miss Anne Chute. Oh, murder, that's 
a darling, a beautiful' lac^r ! ISer laugh is like 
music. Oh, dea^rT oh, dear! To see the 
the smile of her, though, an’ she looking at him ! 
It flogged the world ! Mike, the boy, they 
have there, an’ old Nancy, told me, she’s greatly 
taken with the young masther.” 

** Why then, she may as well her cep 
at him.” 

Why so, eroo ? ” 

1 $ 
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Oh— for raisoi?^” 

/ 

There’s one /thing Mike told me, an’ Tm 
sure I wondher I never heerd a word of it be- 
fore ; that theii^e was some talks of herself and 
my young itiasther, Mr. Kyrle Daly. I know 
he used to be going there of an odd time, but I 
never heerd any thing that way. There's a dale 
that’s looking afther her, Mike tells me. Who- 
ever gets her, they say, he’ll have as much 
jewels to fight, as will keep him going for the first 
quarther, any way.” 

" Tha go bragh ! said Phil, tossing hi» 
head, “ that's \vh«t botters the eentlemen. Jewels, 
jewels, always.” ' 

Jewels always, then, just as you say, 
Mistber Naughten,” said Lowry. Its what 
ruins ’em, body and soul. At every hand’s turn 
nothing btft a jewel ! Let there be a conthraivy 
lookj^and pistols is the word at once.” 

Jf JiLii’ if a poor boy is reflected upon, , an’ 
fair to thry it out, with an innocent 
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little kippen^ O the savages! the gentlemen 
cry at once. O the * blood thirsty villyans ! 
And they’ll go themselves and shoot one another 
like dogs for less raison.” 

It's thrue, for you,” returned Lowry, 
“ Sure 'twould be a blessing for a man to be 
aiting a dhry piatie from morning till night, 
an’ to have quietness. I’ll tell you what it is, 
Misther Naughten. I spake for myself, of 
all things going, 1 would’nt like to be born a 
geintleman. They’re never out o' throuble, this 
way, or that way. If ftey're not fighting, they 
have more things upon mind, that would 
bother a dozen poor nkeii ; an' if they go 
divarting, ten to o<ie they have a jewel before 
the day is over. Sure if it was a thing, two 
gentlemen axed a lady to dance, an' she gave 
in one of ’em, the other should challenge 
him for to go fighting! Sure,* that fiogs 
Europe ! And they have so much liootts to 
read, to be able to convarse genteejt, the 
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ladies. I’m told^ a gentleman is’nt fit to shew 
his face in company/ till he reads as much 
books as would sthretch from this to the dbore 
over. And then to be watching ymrselfi an’ 
spake Englified, an^ not to ate half your ’nough 
at dinner^ an’ to have ’em all looking at you^ 
if you took too big a bit^ or done any thing 
again’ manners^ and never to have your own 
fling, an’ let you do what you liked yourself ! 
I would’nt lade such a life, if I got Europe^ 
A snug stool by the fireside, a boiled piatie in 
one hand, a piggip o\^ilk in the other, and 
one (that 1 wo’nta^amb ^ nbw) smiling/overrigbt 
me, that’s all the' g^fiility ax for tlus 

world, any way. I’d a’mo||^jM^ Jiieve be bom a 
female as a gentleman, maning no offence tq 
the ladies, Mra. Naughteu/’ 

^^Evciy mie to his taste, Lowry. Mfipy 
many ininct^. Phil, will you go out 
Jharny U? put-up them goats, not 
to over on Myles M#rphy’s 
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ground as they wor o’ Chuesday week. 1 see 
Danny coming down the mountain.” 

The obedient husband did as he was com- 
manded, and Lowry took advantage of his ab- 
sence, to enter into a more confidential commu- 
nication with his formidable hostess. 

Well, Mrs. Naughten, if I was to hear 
a person swear this upon a book, I’d say ’twas 
a lie he was telling me, if I did’nt see it with 
my own eyes.” 

What is it you see ? ” 

^^Oh, then, nothing but what I’m well 
pleased to see. Well, I thought one that 
once gave theit^I^^s a t^d habit, could never 
be broke of it^ no more than a horse 

could be broke of starting.” 

At this the virago fixed upon him a 
kihd^g and suspicious eye. 

*^And tell me now, Mrs. Naughtii%” 
continued Lowry, not percehjiig ^ idiihcstioii 
of indjtient wrath; “ how did it you 
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first when you dhropt the cursing that way 
entirely? 1 think Td feel a great loss for 
the first week or fortnight.” 

Folly on ! Misther Looby, folly on ! 
You’re welcome to your sport this evening.” 

Sport? Faiks it’s no sport to me, only 
an admiration. All the people that ever I 
heerd of making a vow o’ the kind wor sure 
to break it again, if diey did’nt get inside of 
it, one way or another by shkaming. Sure 
there w as, to my own knowledge, John 0‘Reilly, 
the blacksmith near Castle Chute, made as 
many vows as F have fifigefs an' toes again’ 
the dhrink, an’ there is’at one of ’em but 
what he got the advanlilgfi of. First he 

med a vow he would’iit dhrink a dhrop for six 
months to come, any way, either in a house 
or out of a house. An’ sure *ti8 where I 
(omd him the fortnight afther was at Mick 
Normite's, "" an’ he dhrinkiu’ as if it was for 
bets, an’ he sitting in a chair u^n the 
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threshold o’ the doore with a leg at this ^ side 
and a leg at Uiat. Is that the way you’re 
keeping your vow, Misther 04ieilly ? ’ says 
I, when I seen him. ^ ’T fe,' says he ‘ what 
else ? sure I can dhrink here/ says he, ‘ an’ no 
thanks, whil^ I’m neither in the house nor 
out of it.’ And sure ’twas thrue for him. 


Well, there’s no use in talking, but some 
people would live where a fox would starve. 
Sure, of another time, he med a vow he 
would’nt d brink upon Ireland ground, an’ where 
do you think did 1 get him afther only 
sitting cross le^s upon a branch o’ the big beech 
tree near an’ he still at the ould work, 

dhrinking aw^ f ,>Wisha, long life to you says I, 
if that’s the way ; a party fruit the tree bears in 
you, says I, tliis morning. People o’ tliat kind, 
Mrs. Naughten, has no business making vows 


at all, again’ the dhrink, or the curbing either.” 

“ Fm heariiiig to you, Lowry/’ 

-PiriJi, with .aa omioous shaipness iii 'her Mceot. 

jiT 

\ 5 
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An^ do you hould to the same plan, still, 
ma’am ? ” 

What plan do you mane ? ” 

The same plan as when I met you 
that night at the Dairy Cottage. Not to 
be talking, nor drinking, nor cursing, nor 

swearing, nor fighting, nor Oh, mur- 

ther, Mrs. Naughten, sure you’re not going 
to sthrike me inside your own doore ? ” 

To be sure I would, when I see you 
daar make a hand o’ me ! ” 

'' Me make a hand o’ you, woman ! 
What hand am I m^ing?” 

Every hand!” exclaimed 'flie Penthesile, 
raising her voice. So saying, and with the 
accustomed yell of onset, she flourished her 
abort stick, an^ discharged a blow at Lowry’s 
little head, which, if it had not been warded 
off by a dexterous interposition of the chair on 
which he had been sitting, would have left 
him something to think of for a ^eek' to coma. 
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The scuffle waxed hot, and would doubt- 
less have tenninated 4n some serious bodily 
injury to the party assailed, but that the 
sudden re-entrance of Phil, with his brother- 
in-law, Danny Mann, b^rought it to a prema- 
ture termination. 

“ Poll ! Poll, ayeh ! Misthcr Looby ! 
What’s the mather ? Wor’nt ye as thick as 
cousins this moment ? ” 

A’ Lowry, is dat you ? What’s all dis 
about ? ” 

Don’t hould me Phil, an’ I’ll bate him 
while bating is good for him ! an’ that’s from 
this till morni^,” 

Here’s usage, Mr* Naughlen ! Mr. 
Mann, here’s tbratement ! Gi’ me my ould 
liat an’ let me be off, I was a fool to come 
at all ! And after my civility eastwards, when 
you come dbripping wet into the cottage ! 
Well, it’s all one.” 

, Whisht eroo ! ” said Danny Mann, in a 
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conciliating tone, Come dis way, Lowry, 1 
want to talk to you.” And he led him out <rf 
the cottage. 

Eily, *who was perfectly aware of the 
cause of this misconception, had listened to 
the whole scene, at one time with intense and 
painful anxiety ; and at another with an in- 
clination to laugh in spite of all the difficulties 
and dangers by which she was surrounded. 
Before long, howev^, an idea entered her 
mind, which wholly detached her attention 
from the melay in the kitchen. She resolved 
to write to her father by Lowry, to make 
him aware, at least, of her sttfiety and of het 
hope to meet him again in honour, if not 
in happiness. This would at least remove 
great load from her mind, and prepare 
him for her return. While she arranged her 
writing materials at the ^small table, die 
thoughts of>^me came crowding on her, so 
faaV dial she found, a difficulty in 
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proceeding with her task. It was an humble 
heme^ to be surey but 'yet it was her home. 
He was an humble father, but he was her 
father. She painted a little picture, uncon- 
sciously, to her own mind, of that forsaken 
dwelling. She saw her father sitting by the 
turf fire, leaning forward with his elbow 
resting on his knee, a finger beneath his temple, 
and his grey watery eye ^fixed on , her accus- 
tomed chair, which, stood empty, on the 
opposite side. His hair had received another 
shower of silver since they parted. She 
scarcely dared to breathe aloud, lest she 
should disturl:^ Ihe iuHigined loneliness of bis 
condition. On a sudden she figured to her- 
self the latched door put gently back, and 
the form of Lowry Looby ent^jng, with heir 
letter in his hand. She marked the air of 
cold and sad indifference with whidh the old 
man recognized him, and receiv^ the letter. 
He looked at the directioti-^started— ^tore off 
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the seal and looked ^dthin, while his whole 
frame trembled until die gray hairs were shakiisp 
loose upon his temples. She saw the passion 
struggling in his throat, and her mvn tjes 
were blinded by tears ; the picture here 
became too vivid for her feelings, and 
pushing the little desk aside, she sank 
down into her chair in a violent lit of sob- 
bing. ^ 

While she remained in this condition. Poll 
Naughten entered the room, arranging her dis^ 
orded head-dress, and bearing still upon her coun- 
tenance the traces of the vanished storm. Its 
expression, however, was ' completely altered, 
when she observed the situation of Eily. ^ 

What ails you, a ra gal? ” she asked in a 
softened voice, ^^Am’t you betther afther the 
sleep at all ? 

Poll, do you know that man who is in tbs 
kitchen ? •• 

1# it Lowry t^oby ? Ah ha ! the scoun- 
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dhril ! 'tis I that do, an’ I’ll make him he’ll 
kncNNr me too before I pa^ him.” 

*^Hush! Poll, come hither. I want you 
to A> me a service. I know tliis man, 
too.” 

Why then he’s little credit to you, or 
any one else.” 

I want to caution you against saying a 
word of my name, while he ia in the house. It 
would be ruinous both to your master and 
myself.” 

Faiks, I’ll engage he won’t be a bit the 
wiser of it for Poll Naughten.” 

And I wished besid^, that you would give 
him, if he intends going to Limerick, a letter, 
which I will liave for you in a few minutes. 
You need not tell him from whom it comes, 
do not even let him know that it is from a 
person in the house. And how, Poll, will you 
light me one of those candles, and close the 
windoW-^sbutters ?” 
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This was done, and EAy commenced her 
letter. Before she proceeded far, however, it 
occurred to her, dial the superscription might 
awaken the suspicions of Lowry, and besides, 
she felt a very accountable difficulty about the 
manner of addressing her offended parent. Fi- 
nally she decided on forwarding a brief and de- 
corous note, to Mr. Dunat O^Leary, Hair- 
cutter, Garryowen'f’' in which she requested 
him to communicate, to his old neighbour, the 
circumstances of which she desired the latter 
should be made aware. 

While she folded the letter, she heard the 
cottage door once more open, and two persons 
enter the kitchen. A stillness ensued, which was 
first broken by the voice of Danny Mann. 

I was spaking to this boy here, Poll,'^ 
he said, ^^an' I see 'tis all rising out 

'♦V 

of mistake betune de two o’ ye. He 
did’nt matufs any tiling by it, he leHs me. 
[towiy?” 
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It would be long from me, Mrs. Naughten, 
to say any thing offenlsiTe to you, or any o'' 
your people. Misther Mann, here, explained to 
me the nature of the matther. I own I did^nt 
mane a ha’pVorth.'* 

Well, that’s enough, that’s enough. Give 
him tlie hand now. Poll,” said her hus- 
band, and let us ate our little supper in 
pace. 

Eily heard no more, and the clatter of 
knives and forks, soon after, informed her that 
the most perfect harmony had been re-established 
amongst the parties. Nothing farther occurred 

jn _ 

to disturb the goda understanding which was 
thus fortunately restored, or to endanger the 
secret of our heroine, although Lowiy was not 
without making mauy enquiries as to the name 
and quality of the lodger in the ittner room. 
It was a long time too, before he ceased to 
speculate on , the nature of the letter to Foxy 
Dunat. On this his hostess would give him 
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no information, although he threw out several 
hints of his auxiet;^ to obtain it, and made many 
conjectures of his own^ which he invariably 
ended by tossing the head, and declaring that 
** It dogged the world.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


HQrW EILY UNDERTAKES A JOURNEY IN THE 
ABSENCE OF HER HUSBAND. 


EfLY heard Lowrj Loob^r take his depar- 
ture on the next mornings with as lively a sensa- 
tion of regret as if he had been a dearer friend. 
After the unkindness of her husband, she trenr* 
bled, while she wept, to think that it noiight be 
a long time before she could meet one more 
interested in her fortunes. 

Happier anticipations than this might not, 
have been so perfectly fulfilled. The first weeks 
of winter swept rapidly away, ftg|d JSly neith^r,^ 
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saw, nor heard from, Hardress. Her situation 
became every moment more alarming. Her 
host and hostess, according as she appeared to 
grow out of favour with their patron, became 
at first negligent, and surly, and at last insult- 
ing. She had hitherto maintained her place on 
the sunny side of PolFs esteem, by supplying 
that virago with small sums of money from time 
to time, although her conscience told her that those 
donations M'ere not appropriated by the receiver to 
any virtuous end, but now her stock was running 
low. Hardress, and this was from mere lack 
of memory, had left her almost wholly unpro- 
vided with funds. 

She resolved to write to him, not with the 
view of obtaining mere pecuniary assistance, 
but in order to communicate tiie reijuest 
which subjoined in her own simple lan- 
guage 
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My dear Hardress,. 

Do not leave me here, to spend the whole 
winteiv alone. If Eily has done any thing to 
offend you, come and tell her so, but remember 
she is now away from every friend in the whole 
world. Even, if you are still in the same mind 
as when you left rne, come, at all events, for 
once, and let me go back to my father. If you 
wish it, nobody, besides us three, shall ever 
know what you were to your own 

Eily.» 

To this letter, which she entrusted to Danny 
the Lord, she received no answer j neither Har- 
dress nor his servant being seen at the cottage 
for more than a week after. 

Matters in the mean time grew more unpleasing 
between Eily and her hosts. Poll treated her with 
the most contemptuous rudeness, and Phil began 
to throw out hints which it was difhcult to mis- 
conceive respecting , their poverty, and tlie unrea- 
sonableness of people thrusting idlers upon them, 
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when it was at much as they could do to main- 
tain themselves in honesty. But Poll, who 
possessed the national recklessness of expense, 
whenever her husband spoke in this niggardly hu- 
mour, turned on him, not in defence of Eily, but 
in abuse of his niaiimess/’ although she could 
herself use the very same cause of invective 
when an occasion offered. Thus Eily, instead 
of commanding like a ^queen, as she had been 
promised, was compelled to fill the pitiable 
situation of an insecure and friendless dependant 
The wintry year rolled on, in barrenness 
and gloom, casting an air of iron majesty and 
grandeur over the savage scenery in which she 
dwelt, and bringing close to her threshold the 
first Christmas which she had ever spent away 
from, home* Tlie Christmas eve found her still 
looking anxiously forward to the return of her 
husband, or of his messenger. The morning 
ififought with it a black frost, and Eily 
pt' down alone to a comfortless breakfast. 
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No longer attended with that ready deference 
which marked the conduct of the Naughtens 
while she remained in favour^ Eily was now 
obliged to procure and arrange all the mate- 
rials for her repast with her own hands« There 
was no butter, nor cream ; but as this was one 
of the great Vigils or fast days of her Church, 
which Eily observed with a conscientious ex- 
actness, she did not misa these prohibited 
luxuries. There was no fast upon sugar, 
however, and Eily perceived, with some cha- 
grin, that the sugar-bowl also was empty. She 
walked softly to the chamber- door, where she 
paused for a moment, with her handkerchief 
placed before her cheeks in that beautiful atti- 
tude which Homer ascribes to Penelope at the 
entrance of the stout-built-h^U.’’ At length 
she raised the latch, aud opened the door to a few 
inches only. , 

Poll,’* she said, in a timid and gentle voice, 
do you know where’s the sugar ? ” 
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It^s in the cubbert I suppose/' was the 
harsh and uncereraonious answer. 

The fact was, Poll had begun to keep the 
Christmas the evening before, and treated her- 
self to a few tumblers of hot punch, in the manu- 
facture of which she had herself consumed (he 
whole of Eily’s sweets. And there might have been 
some cause of consolation, if Poll's temper bad 
been rendered the sweeter by all the sugar 
she took, but this was not the case. 

** There is none there, Poll," said Eily. 
Well, what hurt ? Can't you put a dou- 
ble allowance o' crame in the tay, an' dhrink it 
raw, for once ? " 

Ah, but this is a fast day," said Eily. 
Oyeh, choke it, for work ! Well then, do 

as you plase, I can't help you. I have'nt a 
a spoonful o' groceries in the house, girl, ex- 
cept 1 went for 'em, a thing 1% be very un- 
to do on a morning like 
Well, I can do without it, Poll," said 
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Eily, returning to the table, and sitting down to 
Jier, uninetaphorlcally, bitter draught with the 
meekest resignation. 

Gi’ me the money, by an' by, when 
I'm going into town for the Christmas can- 
dle, an’ ril buy it for you, itself, an' the 
tay/' 

But 1 have no money, Poll." 

No money, ihagh ? An' is’nt it upon 
yourself we’re dependin' this way to get in 
the things again' to-morrow, a Christmas 
day ? " 

^^Well, I have not a farthing." 

Did’utyou tell me, yourself, the other day, 
you had [a half-crown keepin’ for me again' 
Handsel Monday ? " 

I gave it to Danny. I thought I'd have 
more for you before then.'^ 

Here Poll dashed in the door with her 
hand, and confronted her affrighted lodger with 
|he look and gesture of a raging Bacchanal* 

VOL. II. K 
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. An’ is that my thanks ? ” she screamed 
aloud, Why then, cock you up with bread 
and tay this morning. Go look afther Danny, 
now, if you want your bruk\ist»” And so say- 
ing she seized two corners of the table-cloth, 
and upset the whole concern into the fire- 
place. 

Terror and astonishment deprived Eily 

for some moments of the power of speech or 
motion. But when she saw Poll taking breath, 
for a moment, and looking afound to know what 
farther devastation she might commit, the for- 
lorn helplessness of her condition rushed at 
once upon her mind, and she fell back into 
her seat in a violent fit of hysterics. 

This is a condition in which one woman 
can rarely behold another without ertiotion. 

Poll ran to her relief, uttering every sound of 
^ and encoun^ement which 

arose to her lips« 

Whisht, now, ra gal ! Whisht now, 
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niissiz, a-chree ! — Oh, ma chree, m’asthora, ma. 
Ilauuv, you wor ! Howl, now, a' ra gal ! Oh 
vo! vo! — howl! — howl asthore I What ails 
you ? Sure you know 'tis only funnin’ 1 was, 
W ell, see this ! Tell me any thing now in 
the wide world I'll do for you, a' ra gal/' 

“ Poll," said Eily, when she had recovered 
a certain degree of composure, “ there is one 
thing that you can do for me, if you like, 
and it will relieve me from the greatest dis-- 
tress." 

An’ what is that, a-chree ? " 

^‘To lend me one of the ponies, and get 
me a boy that can show me the way to Castle- 
Island.” 

Is it goin' you’re thinking of? ” 

** 1 will be here again," said Eily, on 
to-morrow evening," Eily spoke this without 
any vehemence of asseveration, and in the quiet 
manner of one Nvho had ne^er been accus- 
tomed to have her words doobted. So irrefeiis- 
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tible, too, is the force of simple truth, that 
Poll did not even entertain a suspicion of any 
intent to deceive. 

An’ what business would carry you to 
Castle-Island,' a* la gal? ” 

1 have a friend there, an uncle,” ISily 
replied with tears starting into her eyes at the 
remembrance of her old preceptor. ‘^1 am 
sure, Poll, that he would assist me.” 

Tm in dhread ’tis going from uz you 
are now, o’ ’count o’ what I to you. Don’t 
mind that at all. Stop here as long as ever you 
like, aiV no thanks. I’ll step across the road 
this minute an’ borri^ the sugar for you if it’s 
it you want;” 

No, no. I only want to do as I have 
told you. I’ll engage to screen you from all 
blame.” 

** Blame ! A’ whose blame ia it you think 
I’d be afeerd of? I’ll let yoii^aee that I’ll 
do%hat I like myself^ an’ get yoii| the pony 
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saddled an’ all this minute. But you did’nt ate 
any thing hardly. Here’s more bread in the 
cupboard, and strengthen yourself again’ the 
road while Tm away.” 

She left the room, and Eily, who had little 
• • • 

hope of succeeding so easily in her request, 
proceeded to make her preparations for the jour- 
ney, with as much dispatch and animation as ii 
she had discovered a sudden mode of release 
from, all her ataieUes. Fora considerable time, 
the prospect meeting with her uncle filled 
h(;r bosom with sensations of unmingled plea- 
sure, If she looked back, (while she tied her 
bonnet strings below her chin, and hurried 
on the plainest dress in her trunk,) if she looked 
back to those days in which her venerable re- 
lative presided over her evening studies, and 
directed their application, it was only to turn 
her eyes Aga|[i upon the future, and hope for their 
speedy renovation. 

Having concluded her arr^angements and 
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cautioned Poll not to say a word of her desti- 
nation^ in case Hardress should come to the 
cottage, Eily now set out upon her lonely 
journey. Th^ person whom Poll Naughteii 
had procured her for a guide was a stout 
made girl, who carried an empty spirit-IJeg, 
alung at her in the tail of her gown, 

which she had turned up over her shoul- 
ders, She informed Eily that she was accus- 
tomed to go every Saturday to a town at the 
distance of fourteen miles| and to return in the 
evening with the keg full of spirits. ‘‘ But this 

week,’' she continued. ** I’m obleest to go twice, 

¥ 

on account o’ the Christmas day falling in die 
middle of it.” 

And what does your employer want of 
*o much whiskey ? ” said Eily, a little inte- 
rested in the fortune of so hard-working a crea- 
ture. 

Want o’ the whiskey, ihagh? ” exclaimed 
the mountain girl, turning her black eyes on 
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her companion, in surprise. Sure is’nt it she 
that keeps the public house above the Gap, an’ 
what business would she have wit a place o’ the 
kind without a dhrop whiskey ? ” 

^‘And what are you paid, now, for so long 
a journey as that ? 

Defferent ways, I'm p^id, defferent limes. 
If it’s a could evening when I come home, I 
take a glass o' the spirits itself, in preferences 
to any thing, an' if not, the mistiness pays me 
a penny every time.” 

^^One penny only ! ” 

One penny. Indeed it's too little, but when 
1 spake of it, the misthress tells me she can get 
it done for less. So I have nothin' to say but do 
as I'm bid.” 

Eily paused for some moments, while she 
compared die situation of this uncomplaining 
individual with her own. The balance of ex- 
ternal comforts, at least, did not appear to be on the 
side of the poor little mountaineer. 
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And have you no other way of living 
now than this ? ” she asked with increasing inte- 
rest. 

Illiloo ! Is it upon a penny a week }Oii 
think I’d live ? returned the girl, who was 
beginning to form no very exalted idea of her 
companion’s intellect. 

Do you live with your mistress?’^ 

No, I live with my ould father. We 
have a spot o’ ground beyant, for the piatees. 
Sometimes I dig it, but mostly the young boys 
o’ the place comes and digs it for us on a 
Sunday or a holiday morning, an’ I stick in the 
seed.” 

And which is it for the sake of, the fa- 
ther or the daughter, they take that trouble ? ” 

For the sake, I b’lieve, of the Almighty 
that made ’em both. Signs on, they have our 
prayers, night an’ morning,” 

Is your father quite helpless ?” 

** Oyeh \ long from it. He’s a turner. 
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makes little boxes, . and necklaces, and thinp;s 
that way, of the arbutus, and the black oak 
of the l^akes, that he sells to the English an’ 
other quollity people tliat conies to see them. 
But he finds it hard to get the timber, for 
none of it is allowed to be cut, and ’tis only 
windfalls that he can lake wjien the stormy 
saison begins. Besides, there’s more in the 
town o’ Killarney that outsells him. He makes 
but a poor hand of it afther all.” 

I wonder you have not got a sweet- 
heart. You are very pretty, and very good.” 

The girl here gave her a side-long glance, and 
laughed so as to exhibit a set of teeth of the purest 
enamel. The look seemed to say, Is that all 
you know about the matter ? ” but her w ords 
were different in their signification. 

Oyeh, 1 dont like ’em for men,” she said 
with a half smiling, half coquetish air. 

They’re deceivers an' rovers, I believe, the best 
of ’em.” 


K b 
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Well, I would'nt think that, now, of that 
handsome young man, in the check shirt, that 
nodded to you as we passed him, while ago. 
He has an honest face/' 

The girl again laughed and blushed. 
‘^Why then I’ll tell .you," she said, at length 
seduced into a ^on6deHce. “If Td blieve 
any of 'em, I think It is that boy. He is a 
boatman on the Lakes, and aims a sighth 
o’ money, but it goes as fast as it comes." 

“ How is that ? " 

then, he can’t help it, poor fellow. 
Them boatman ar’nt allowed to dhrink any thing 
while they’re upon the lake, except at the sta- 
tions, but to make up for that, they all 

meet at nigh|||at a hail io tow% where they 
atay dancing and dbrinking all night, 'till they 
apend whatever the quolUty gives ’em in the 
day. . Luke Kennedy, (dude’s this boy,) would 
like to save, if he couldy but the rest would’nt 
puH aQ; onr with him, if he did’nt do as they 
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do. So that's the way of it. And sometimes 
^fther being up all night a'most, you'll see 
'em out again at the first light in the morning. 
’Tis a pity the quollity would give ’em money 
at all, only have it laid out for 'em in some 
way that it would d^.^ ’^m good. Luke 
Kennedy is a great fencer, tould. Himself 
an' Myles Murphy, behinfl,^ ..ait the best about 
the lakes at the stick. Sure Luke taught 
fencing himself once. Did you ever hear o’ 
the great guard he taught the boys about the 
place?” 

Fame had not informed Eily of this circum- 
stance. 

** Well, ril tell you it. He gev it out 
one Sunday, iiipon some writing |[iat was pasted 
again the chapel door, to have all the boys, 
that wor for larnen to fence, to come to him 
at sech a place, an’ he’d taich ’em a guard 
that would hindher *em of ever being sthruck. 
Well, ’tis an admiration what a gathering he 
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had before him. So when they wor all listenings 
* Boys ' says he, * getting up on a table an’ 
looking round him, * Boys, the guard I have 
to give ye, that ’ll save ye from all sorts o’ 
sthrokes’ is this, to keep a civil tongue in 
ye’r head at all times. Do that,' saj^s he, ^ an’ 
I’ll be bail ye never ’ll get a sthroke.' Well, 
you never seen people wondher so much, or 
look so foolish as they did, since the hour 
you wor born." 

^^'Twas a good advice." 

An’ that’s a thing Luke knew how to 
give, better than he'd take. 1 hardly spake 
to him at all no\v, myself. 

‘‘Why so? ” 

“ Oh, h$ knows, himself. , He wanted me 
a while ago to marry him, and to part my 
ould father." 

“ And you refused ? " said Eily, blushing 
a conscious crimson. ' 

“I hardly spoke to him afAer. He'd be 
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the handsome Luke Kennedy, indeed, if he'd 
make me part the poor ould man that way. 
An' my mother dead, an’ he having no else but 
myself to do a ha’p’orth for him. What could 
1 expect if 1 done that? If Luke likes me, 
let him come and show it by my father, if 
not, there's more girls in the place, an' he’s 
welcome to pick his choice, for Mary." 

Every word of this speech fell, like a 
burning coal, upon the heart of Eily. She 
paused a moment in deep emotion, and then 
addressed her companion: 

‘‘You are right, Mary, you are very right. 
Let nothing, let no man’s love, tempt you to 

forget your duty to your father. Oh, you do’nt 

' ^ 

know, much as you love him, what thoughts you 

# * 

would have, if you were to leave him as you say. 
Let nothing tempt you to it. You would neither 
have luck, nor peace, nor comfort, and if ybnr 
husband should be unkind to you, you could not 
turn to him again for consolation. But 1 need 
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not be talking to you; you are a good girl^ 
and more fit to give me advice, than to listen 
to any I can offer you.” 

From this moment Eily did not open 
her lips to her companion, until they arrived 
in Castle-Island. The Christmas Candles were 
already lighted ‘ih eveiy iTJottage, and Eily de- 
termined to ikier , <aeeing her uncle until tlie 
following morning. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW EILY FARED IN flllR-UJdpEDITION. 


After a sharp and frosty morning, the cold 
sun of the Christmas noon found Father Edward 
Connor seated in his little parlour, before a 
cheerful turf fire, A small table was laid 
before it, and ^^corated with a plain breakfast, 
which the fatigues of the forenoon rendered not 
a little acceptable. The sun shone directly in 
the window, dissolving slowly away the fan- 
tastic foliage of frost-work upon the window- 

} 

panes, and flinging its shadow on the boarded 
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floor. The reverend host himself sat in a rnc- 
iiitative posture, the fire, awaiting the 

arrival of some fresh eggs, over the cookery of 
which, Jim, the clerk, presided in the kitchen. 
His head was drooped a hale; his eyes fixed 
upon the burning fuel, his nether lip a little pro- 
truded, his feet stretched out and crossed, 
and the small bulky volume, in which he had 
been reading his daily office, half closed in his 
right hand, with a finger left between the leaves 
to mark the place. No longer a pale and se- 
cluded student, Father Edward now presented 
the appearance^ of a healthy man, with a face 
hardened by freijnent exposure to the winds of 
midnight and of morn, and with a frame made 
firm and vigorous by unceasing exercise. His 
eye,, moreover, had acquired a certain character 
of severity, which was more than qualified by 
a nature of the tenderest i^nevolence. 

On the table, dose^ to the small tray 
w;bi|(l^eld bis simple equipage, was placed a 
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linen bag, containing i« silver the amount of his 
rhristmas offerings. They been paid him 
on that morning, in crowns, half-crowns, and 
shillings, at the parish chapel. And Father 
Kdward on this occasion had returned thanks 
to his parishioners for their liberality, — the 
half yearly compensation for all his toils and 
exertions, his sleepless nights and restless days, 
amounting to no less a sum than thirteen 
pounds, fourU^en shillings. 

'Tis an admiration, sir,'’ said Jim, the clerk, 
as he entered, clad in a suit of Father Edward’s 
rusty black, laid the eggs upon the tray, 
and moved back to a decorous distance from 
the table. ’Tis an admiration what a sighth 
o’ people is abroad in the kitohen, money 
hunting.” 

Did’nt I tell ’em the last time, that 1 never 
would pay a bill upon a Christmas day, again ? 

“That’s the very thing I said to ’em, sir. 
But ’tis the answer they made me, tlial^ey 
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come a long distance, and ’twould cost ’em a 
day more if they were obliged to be coiniii^^ 
again to-morrow.” 

Father Edward, witli a countenance of per- 
plexity and chagrin, removed the top of the egg, 
while he cast ‘ hi alternately at the bag, 

and at his €sleyk.-^|t-w a hard case, Jim,” he 
said at last^'^^jS: they will not allow a man 
even the satisfaction of retaining so much money 
in his possession for a single day, and amusing 
himself by fancying it his own. I suspect I 
am doomed to be no more than a mere agent 
to this thirteen pound fourteen^ after all ; to 
receive and pay ItjUWay in a breath.” 

Just what I'Was thinking myself, sir,” said 
Jim, tossing his head. 

Well, I suppose^ I must not cost the poor 
fellows a day^s workr^ hf^wever, Jim, if they have 
come such a distance. JTiat would be a little 
Pharisaical, I fear.” 

did not undemtend this word, but he 
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bowed as if he would say, Whatever your 
Reverence says, f am sure, must be correct.” 

‘^Who are they, Jim?” resumed the clergy- 
man. 

There’s Luke Scanlon the shoe-maker, 
for your boots, sir Jfo^.Tllejurdon the black- 
smith for shoeing ,mid Miles-na- 

coppulleen as they call Hcn^or^-the price o’ 
the little crathur ; and the ‘pmther for your 
reverence's subscription to the Kerry Luminary ; 
an' Rawley, the carpenther, for the repairs o’ the 
althar, an — ” 

Hut- tut ! he must settle that with the 
parishioners. But the othef#)i]|i£ me see. Shoeing 
myself, fifteen shillings ; shOi^ing my pony thir- 
teen, four sets ; Well! the price of the ^little 
crathur,' as you say, seven pounds ten^ (and 
she’s well worth it) lastly, the newspaper 
man two pounds.” 

'‘But not said for 

there's the tailor — ” 
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Sixteen and three pence* Jim, Jim, that 
will be a great reduction on the thirteen pound 
fourteen/' 

“Just what I was thinking of myself, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

“But 1 suppose they must have their money. 
Well, bring me in their bills, and let them all 
write a settled at the bottom.” 

Exit Jim. 

“ Here they are all, sir,” he said, returning 
witli a parcel of soiled and crumpled papers 
in liis hand, “and Myles Murphy says that the 
agreement about the pony was seven potind ten 
an' a glass o’ whiskey, an’ that he never know 
a morning he’d sooner give your reverence a 
re fate for it, than a frosty one like this.” 

“ Let him have it, Jim. That was an 
item, in the bargain, which had slipped my me- 
mory. And as you are giving it to him, take 
the little and treat them all round. They have 
a cotd^foad before them,*^' 
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Ft’s what I thought myself, sir,” said Jim. 

Father Edward emptied the bag of silver 
and counted into several sums the amount of 
all the bills. When he had done so, he took 
in one hand the few'* shillings that remained, 
threw them into, the empty bag, jingled them a 
little, smiled and tossed his head. Jim, the 
clerk, smiled and tossed his head in sympathy. 

It aisicr emptied than filled, plase your 
reverence,” said Jim, with a short sigh. 

‘‘If it were not for the honour and dignity 
of it,” thought Father Edward, after his clerk 
had once more left the “ my humble 

curacy at St. John’s were preferable to this 
extensive charge in so dreary a peopled wilder- 
ness. Quiet lodgings, a civil landlady, regular 
hours of discipline, and the society of my oldest 
triends ; what was there in these jhat could be 
less desirable than a cold small house, on a 
mountain side, total seclusion from th^^om- 
pany of my equals, and a fearful increase of 
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responsibility ? Did the cause of preference 
lie in the distinction between the letters V. P. 
and P. P. ; and the pleasure of paying away 
thirteen pounds fourteen shillings at Christmas ? 
oil, world ! world ! world ! You are a great 
stage coach with fools for outside passengers ; 
a huge round lump of earth, on the surface of 
which men seek for peace, but find it only 
when they sink beneath. Woufd 1 not give the 
whole thirteen pounds fourteen at this moment, 
to sit once more in my accustomed chair, in 
that small room, with the noise of the streets 
just dying away as the evening fell, and my poor 
little Eily reading to me from the window, as of 
old, as innocent, as happy, and as dutiful as 
then? Indeed 1 would, and more, if J had 
it. Poor Mihil ! Ah, Eily, Eily ! You de- 
ceived me! Well, well! Old Mihil says, I 
am too ready to preach patience to him. I 
must and practise it myself. 

At this moment the parlour door opened 
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airaiii, and Jim once more tlirust in liis head. 

* A girl, sir, that's abroad, an' would want 
to see you, if you plase.” 

Who is she ? What does she want? Con- 
fession, I suspect." 

^‘Just w'hat I was thinking of myself, sir." 

“ Oh, why did'nt she go to the cliapel yes- 
terday, where I was sitting until ten at night? " 

It's the vei^^thing I said to her myself, 
sir, and she had no answer to make, only 
wanting to see you." 

Who is she ? Don't you know her, even 
by sight?" 

‘‘ No, sir, in regard she keeps her head 
down, and her handkerchief to her mouth. I 
stooped to have a peep undemaith, but if I 
stooped low, she stooped lower, an' left me 
just as wise as I was in the beginning." 

“Send her in,” said Father Edward, “I 
don't like that secrecy." 
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Jim went out, and presently returned, 
ushering in with many curious and distrustful 
glances, the young female of whom he had 
spoken. Tathcr Edward desired her to take 
a chair, and then told the clerk to go out to 
the stable, and^give the pony his afternoon feed. 
When the latter had left the room, he indulged 
in a preliminary examination of the person of 
his visitor. She was young, and well formed, 
and clothed in a blue cloak and bonnet, which 
were so disposed, as she sat, as to conceal al- 
together both her person and her features. 

‘‘ Well, girl,” said the clergyman, 

in an encouraging tone, what is your business 
with me?” 

The young female remained for some mo- 
ments silent, and her dress moved as if it were 
agitated by some strong emotion of the frame. 
At length rising from her seat, and tottering 
towaridi, the astonished priest, she knelt down 
suddenly at his feet, and exclaimed while she 
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uncovered her face, witlv a burst of tears and 
sobbing, Oh, Uncle Edward, don't you know 
me ? * 

Her uncle started from his chair. Asto- 
nishment, for some moments, held him silfent 
and almost breathless. He, last, stooped 
down, gazed intently on her face, raised her, 
placed her on a chair, where she remained quite 
passive, resumed^dkis own seat, and covered his 
face, in silence, with his hand. Eily, more 
affected by this action than she might have 
been by the bitterest reproaches, continued to 
weep aloud with increasing vic^^Mde. 

Don't cry, do not afflict yourself, said Fa- 
ther Edward, in a quiet, yet cold tone, there can 
be no use in that. The Lord forgive you, child ! 
Don’t cry. Ah, Eily O^Coniior ! I never thought 
it would be our fate to meet in this manner.’^ 

I hope you will forgive me, uncle,” 80t4)ed 
the poor girl, 1 did it for the best, indiidC”’ 
Did it for the best!” saud the clergyman 

VCT.. II. L 
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looking on her for the first time with some 
sternness. ** Now Eily, you will vex me, if you 
say that again. I was in hopes that, lost as 
you are, you came to irie, nevertheless, in peni- 
tence and in humility, at least, which was the 
only consolatmo your friends could ever look 
fox. But the first word I hear from you is an 
excuse, a justification of your crime. Did it for 
the best? Don't you remember, Eily, having 
ever read in that book that I was accustomed 
to explain to you in old times, don*t you re- 
member diat the excuses of Saul made his 
repentance ?— and will you imitate his 

example? You did it for the best, after all! 

won^t speak of my own sufferings, since this 
Onhappy affair, but there is your old father, 

. (I ^am soriy to hurt your feelings, but it is 
'my duty to make you know the extent of your 
gi|Ut,) your old father has not enjoyed one 
rest ercr since you left him. He 
vffm here with me a week since, for the second 
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time after your departure, and I never was 
more shocked In all my life. You cry, but 
you would cry more bitterly if you saw him. 
When I knew you together, he was a good 
father to you, and a happy father too. He is 
now a frightful skeleton !— Wffs that done for 
the best, Eily ? ” 

'^Oh, no, no, sir, I did not mean to say 
that 1 acted right, or even from a right inten- 
tion, I only meant to say, that it was not quite 
80 bad as it might appear.” 

“ To judge by your own appearance, Eily,” 
her uncle continued, in a cegppassionate tone, 
^^one would say, that its effects have not been 
productive of much happiness on eiikm side. 
Turn to the light ; you lire very thin and pale. 
Poor child ! poor child ! oh, why did you do this ? 
What could have tempted you to throw away your 
health, your duty, to destroy your father’s peace 
of mind, and your own honest ^aU in 

aday?'^ 

L £ 
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Uncle,” said Eily, ** there is one point 
on which I fear you have made a wrong 
conclusion, 1 have been, I know, sir, very 
ungrateful to you, and to my father, and very 
guilty in the sight of heaven, but I am not 
quite so abandoned a creature as you seem to 
believe me. Disobedience, sir,” she added 
with a blush of the deepest crimson, ^ is 
the very worst offence of which I can accuse 
myself,” 

What ! ” exclaimed Father Edward, while 
his eyes lit up with sudden pleasure, Are 
you then marrie^^ ? ” 

I was married, sir, a month before I 
left my father.” 

The good clergyman seemed to be more 
deeply moved by this intelligence than by 
any thing which had yet occurred in the scene. 
He winked repeatedly with his eyelids, in order 
to c)ear away the moisture which began to 
overspread the balls, But it would not do. The 
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fountain had been unlocked, it gushed forth 
in a flood, too copious to be restrained, and 
he gave up the contest. He reached his hand 
to Eily, grasped hers, and shook it fervently, 
and long, ‘while he said, in a voice that was 
made hoarse and broken by emotion : — 

Well, well, Eily, that^s a great deal. 
’Tis not every thing, but it is a great deal. 
The general supposition was that the cause of 
secrecy could be no other than a shameful 
one. 1 am very glad of this, Eily. This 
will be some comfort to your father.'^ He again 
pressed her hand, and shook it kindly, while 
Eily wept upon his own, like an infant. 

And where do you stay, now, Eily ? 
Where — who is your husband ? ” 

Eily appeared distressed at this question, 
and, after some embarrassment, said ; — My 
dear uncle, 1 am not at liberty to answer 
you those questions, at present. My husband 
does not know of my having even taken 
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this step ; — and 1 dare not think of telling 
what he commanded that I should keep 
secret." 

Secrecy, still, Eily ? " said, the clergyman, 
rising from his Seat and walking up and down 
the room with his hands behind his back, and 
a severe expression returning to his eye — 
I say again, I do not like this affair. Why 
should your husband affect this deep conceal- 
ment? Is he poor? Your father will rejoice 
to find it no worse. Is he afraid of the 
resentment of your friends? Let him bring 
back our own Eily, and he will be received 
with arms as open as charity. What, besides 
consciooB guilt, can make him thus desirous 
of concealment ? " 

1 cannot tell you his reasons, uncle," said 
Eily, Umidlyi but indeed he is nothing of 
what you say." 

Well, and how do you live, then, Eily ? 
Wkb his friends, or how ? If yon will 
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not tell where, you may at least tell 
how.” 

It is not^ will notf with me, indeed^ uncle 
Edward, but dare not My first act of 
disobedience cost me dearly enough, and • J 
dare not attempt a seeond^*^ 

Well, well,” replied her uncle, a little 
annoyed, you have more logic than 1 thought 
you had. 1 must not press you farther on 
that head. But how do you live? Where 
do you hear mass on Sundays ? Or do you 
bear it regularly at all?” 

Eily’s drooping head and long silence gave 
answer in the negative. 

Do you go to mass every Sunday at 
least ? You used to hear it every day, and 
a blessing fell on you, and on your house, 
while you cUd so. Do you atteud it now on 
Sunday itself? ” 

Eily continued silent. 

Did you bear mm a aingie Sunday at 
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all since you left home ? ” he asked in incre^*^ 
ing amazement. 

Eily answered in a whisper between her 
teeth — Not one.^’ 

The good Religious lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and then suffered them to fall motion* 
less by his side. Oh, you poor child ! 
he exclaimed, May the Lord forgive you 
your sins ! It is no wonder that you should 
be ashamed, and afraid, and silent.’^ 

A pause of some moments now ensued, 
which was eventually broken by the Clergy- 
man. 

“ And what was your object in coming 
then, if you had it not in your power to tell 
me any tiling that could enable me to be of 
some assistance to you ? ” 

I came, sir,’’ said Eily, in the hope 
that you would, in a kinder manner than any 
body else, let my father know all that I have 
toldl ^u, an4 inform him, moreover, that I 
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hope it will not be long before I am allowed 
to ask his pardon, with my own lips, for all 
the sorrow that I have caused him. I was 
afraid, if I had asked my husband’s permission 
to make this journey, it might have been 
refused. I will now return, and persuade him 
if I can, to come here with me again this 
week.” 

Father Edward again paused for a con- 
siderable time, and eventually addressed his 
niece with a deep seriousness of voice and 

manner. Eily,” he said, ‘‘ a stiong light has 

# 

broken in upon me respecting your situation. 
1 fear this man, in whom you trust so much 
and so generously, and to whose will you 
show so perfect an obedience, is not a 
person fit to be trusted, nor obeyed. You 
are married, 1 think, to one who is not proud 
of his wife. Stay with me, Eily, I advise — 
I warn you. It appears by your own words 
that this man is already a tyrant, he loves 
L 5 
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you not^ and from being despotic, he may 
grow dangerous. Remain with me, and write 
him a letter. 1 do not judge the man. 1 
speak only from general probabilities, and 
these would suggest the great wisdom of 
your acting as I say.” 

I dare not, I could not, would not, do 
s6,** said Eily. You never were more mis- 
taken in any body’s character than in his of 
whom you are speaking. If I did not fear, 
I love him far too well to treat him with so 
little confidence^ When next wo meet, uncle, 
you ^all know the utmost of my apprehen- 
sions. At present, I can say no more. And 
the time is passing too/’ she continued, look- 
ing at the sunshine which traversed the little room, 
with a ray more faint and more oblique. ** I 
am pledged to return this evening. Well, my 
dear uncle, good bye! I hope to bring you 
back a ^ better niece than you are parting now. 
Trust all to me for three or four days more, 
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and Eily nmev 'will have- a secret again from 
her uncle^ nor her father." 

Good bye, child, good bye, Eily," said 
the clergyman much affected. Stay — Stay ! " 

he exclaimed, as a sudden thought entered his 
head. Come here, Eily, an instant." He 
took up the linen bag before mentioned and 
shook out into his hand the remaining silver of 
his dues. Eily," said he with a smile it 
is a long time since Uncle Edward gave you 
a Christmas-box. Here is one for you. Open 
your hand, now, if you do not wish to offend 
me. Good bye ! Good bye, my poor,ttiarling 
child ! " He kissed her cheek, and then, as if 
reproaching himself for an excess of leniency, 
he added in a more stern accent. 1 hope, 
Eily, that this may be the last time I shall 
have to part from my niece, without being able 
to tell her name.” 

Eily had no other answer than her tears, 
which, in most instances, were the most persuar 
sive arguments she could employ. 
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She is an affectionate creature, after all,** 
said Father Edward, when his niece had left 
the house — a simple, affectionate little creature, 
but I was in the right to be severe with her,** 
he added, giving himself credit for more than he 
deserved, her conduct called for some severity, 
and I was in the right to exercise it as I did.** 
So saying, he returned to his chair by the 
£re-side, and resumed the reading of his inter- 
rupted Office. 



CHAPTER XXVr. 


HOW HARDRKSS CONSOLED HIMSELF DURING 
HIS SEPARATION FROM EILY. 


Danny, the Lord, did not, as Eily 
was tempted to fear, neglect the delivery of 
her letter to Hardress. Night had surprised 
him on his way to Mr. Cregans cottage. A 
bright crescent shed its light over the lofty 
’^Toomies, and flung his own stunted shadow on 
lime-stone road, as he trudged along, breath- 
ing now and then on his cold fingers, and 
•inging 
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** Oh, did you not hear of Kate Kearney 1 
Who lives on de Banks of Killarney, 
From the glance of her eye. 

Shun danger and fly, 

For fatal’s de glance of Kate Kearney.” 


He had turned in upon the road which led 
to Aghadoe^ and beheld at a short distance the 
ruined church, and the broken grave-stones which 
were scattered around its base. Danny, with the 
caution which he had learned from his infancy, 
suppressed his unhallowed song as he ap- 
proached this mournful retreat, and stepped along 
with a softer pace, in order to avoid attracting 
the attention of any spiritual loiterers in his 
neighbourhood. The grave of poor Dalton, 
the huntsman, was amongst the many which he 
bt^bald, and Danny knew that it was generally 
reported, amongst the peasantry, that his ghost 
had been firequently seen in the act of exercising, 
after d^di, that vocation to which, during life, ha 
bad been m ardently attached. Danny, who 
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bad no ambition to become a subject for tha 
view-halloo to his sporting acquaintance, kept 
on the shady side of the road, in the hope that 
by this means he might be enabled to stale 
by, unknownst.” 

Suddenly, the night wind, which hurried after, 
hore to his ear the sound of several voices, 
wliich imitated the yelling of hounds in chase 
and the fox-hunters’ cry. Danny started aghast 
with terror, a heavy and turbid sensation 
pressed upon his nerves, and all his limbs grew 
damp. He crossed himself, and drew close to 
the dry-stone wall which bounded the road 
side. 

Hoicks ! Come ! — Come \ — Come away ! 
Come away ! Hoicks ! was shouted at the 
top of a Voice that, one might easily judga, 
had sounded the death-knell of many a ^iviiy 
reynard. The cry vi^as caught up and echoed 
sit various distances by tliree less prietsied vekies. 
The ringing of horses* hoofs ag^Khst the hard 
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and frosty road, was the next sound that en*- 
countered the ear of the little Lord. It ap- 
proached rapidly nearer, and grew too sharp 
and hard to suppose that it could be occasioned 
by any concussion of immaterial substances. 
It proved, indeed, to be a danger of a more 
positive and actual kind. Our traveller per- 
ceived, in a few minutes, that the noise pro- 
ceeded from three drunken gentlemen who 
were returning from a neighbouring debauch, 
and urging their horses forward to the summit 
of their speed, with shouts and gestures which 
gave them the appearance of demoniacs. 

The foremost, perceiving Danny Mann, pulled 
up his horse, with al4oleut check, and the others, 
as they approached, imitated his example. Th« 
animals (who were worthy of kinder masters) 
appeared to participate in the intoxication of 
their riders. Their eyes flared, their mouths 
were hid in foam, and they snorted in imp* 
patient scorn of the delay to which they were 
ittt^ected. 
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“ Tally ! ” cried the first who gallopped up. 

Ware bailiff ! Who are you ? 

A poor man, sir, dat’s going de road to — 

Hoicks ! A bailiff ! Come, come away ! 
Do’nt I know you, you lifnb of mischief ? Give 
me out your processes, or Til beat you into a 
jdly. Kneel down there, on the road, until I 
ride over you ! 

Dat de hands may stick to me, sir, if 1 
have a process in de world.'^ 

‘‘ Kneel down, I say ! ” repeated the drunken 
horseman, shaking his whip loose, and applying 
it, several times, with all his might, to the 
shoulders of the recusant. Lie down on the 
road, until 1 ride over you trample your iu* 
fernal brains out ! ’’ 

Pink him ! Sweat him ! Pink the 
rascal ! cried another horseman, riding rapidly 
up, and flourished a naked sword. ^^Put up 
your whip, Connolly, out with your sword, man, 
and Jet us pink the si^oundrel.*’ , 
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Do as Creagh bids you, Connolly/* ex- 
claiiued a third, who was as drunk again as 
the other two. ** Out with your blade and 
pink the ras — rascal/' 

There was nothing for it but a run, and 
Danny took to his heels like a fawn. This mea-^ 
sure, however, gave a new zest to the sport. The 
gentlemen gallopped after him, with loud shouts 
of “ Hoicks ! ** and Tally ! ” and overtook 
him at a part of the road which was enclosed 
by hedges, too close and high to admit of any 
escape into the fields. Knowing well the in- 
human desperation with which the gentlemen of 
the day were accustomed to follow up freaks of 
this kind, Danny felt his heart sink as lo^v as 
if be had been pursued by a rooted enemy; 
While he glanced in terror from one side lo 
another, and saw himself cut off from all chance 
of safety, he received a blow on the head from 
the loaded handle of a whip, whtdi stunned, 
ftaggered, finally laid jam prostrate on the 
earth* 
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I have him ! ** shouted his pursuer. ** Here 
he is, as cool as charity^ I’ll trample the rascal's 
brains out ! 

^So saying, ho reined up his horse, and en- 
deavoured, by every species of threat and en- 
treaty, to make the chafed and fiery steed set 
down his iron hoof upon the body of the pros- 
trate Lord. But the animal, true to that noble 
instinct which distinguishes the more generous 
individuals of his species, refused to fall in with 
the bloody humour of his rider. He set his 
feet apart, demi-volted to either side, and would 
not, by any persuasion or sleight of horseman- 
ship, be prevmled upon to injure the fallen 
man. 

Danny, recovering from the stunning effects 
of the blow, and perceiving the gentlemen hem^ 
ming him round with tlieir swords, now sought, 
in an appeal to their mercies, tliat security which 
be could not obtain by flight. He kUelt before 
them, lifted up his hands, and im|]^lored com- 
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passion in accents which would have been 
irresistible by any but drunken gentlemen on a 
pinking frolic. But his cries were drowned in 
the savage shouts of his beleaguerers. Their 
swords gathered round him in a fearful circle, 
and Creagh commenced operations by a thrust 
in the arm, which left a gash of nearly half an 
inch in depth. His companions, who did not 
possess the same dexterity in the exercise of 
the weapon, and were nevertheless equally free 
of its use, thrust so frequently, and with so 
much awkwarclness, that the unfortunate 
deformed ran a considerable risk of losing his 
life. He had already received several gashes in 
the face and limbs, and was growing faint with 
pain and anxiety, when the voice of a fourth 
horseman was heard at a little distance, and 
young Hardress Cregan, as little self-possessed 
as the rest, gallopped into the group. He drew 
his small sword, flourished it in the moonlight 
with a fierce halloo! tIMl h^'^echoed far away 
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among the lakes and mountains^ and prepared 
to join ill the fun. But one glance was 
sufficient to enable him to recognize his 
servant. 

Connolly, hold ! Hold off, Creagh ! 
Hold, or ril stab you ! he cried aloud 
while he struck up their swords with passion, 
How dared you set upon my servant ? You 
are both drunk ! go home or i’ll hash 
you ! ” 

Drunk ! said his father, pup — 

Puppy ! wha — w'hat do you call d — d — drunk ? 
D — d— d’you say Pm drunk ? Eh ? ’' And 
he endeavoured, but without much success, 
to assume a steady and dignified posture in 
his saddle. 

No sir,” said Hardress, who merited 
his own censure as richly as any one present, 
Hi^t — a — th— these two gentlemen are.” 

D'ye hear tfiot, Creagh ? ” said Con- 
nolly, Come alo||^|u4#how him if we’re 
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drunk. Look here, Mister Slender-limbs ! 
Do you see that road ? ” 

I — I do/^ said Ha^dress, who might have 
conscientiously sworn to the seeing more than 
one. 

And do you — (look here !)— do you see 
this horse ? ** 

I do/^ said Hardress, with some gravity 
of deliberation. 

And do you see me ? shouted the 
querist, 


' And raised upon his desperate foot 
On stirrup^&ide, be gazed about.*’ 


Ve — i^ry— w'dl! You see that road, 
and you see my horse, and you see me ! 
Ve— very well. Now could a drunken man do 
this ? Yo — hoicks 1 Come ! come ! come 
away ! hoicks ! ” An<^» so saying, he drove 

the rowels into fai|yhdise% flank, stooped 
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forward on his seat and gallopped away with 
a speed tliat made the night air whistle by his 
earSp He was |pllowed, at an emulative 
rate; by Hyland Creagh and the elder Cregan. 

Hardress now assisted the afflicted Danny 
to mount behind him; and putting spurs to 
his horse, rode after his companions; at a pace 
but litUe inferior; in point of speed; to that 
which they had used. 

^Arrived at the cottage, be bade Danny 
follow him into the drawing room, where there 
was a cheerful fire. The other gentlemen; in 
the mean time; had possessed themselves of 
the dining parlour, and were singing in 
astounding chorus the melody which begins 
^with this verse: 

“ Come ! each jolly fellow 
That lAves to he mellow. 

Attend unto me and 
One jorum in quiet, 

My bojrs We will try it, ^ " 

Pull 
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The ladies^ who had spent the evening out 
were not yet returned, and Hardress, much agahist 
the will of the affrighted boatman, insisted upon 
Danny’s taking his seat, before the fire, in Mrs. 
Cregan’s arm-chair. 

Sit down there ! ” lie exclaimed, with vio- 
lence, seizing him by the collar, and forcing him 
into the seat. Know, fellow, that if I bid 
you sit on a throne you are fit to fill it ! — 
You area king, Danny!” he added, standing 
unsteadily before his servant, with one hand 
thrust between ms ample shirt frills and the 
other extended in an oratorical attitude, you 
are a king, in heart, though not in birth. But, 
tu^h ! as Sterne says — Are we not all relations ? 
liOok at this hand ! 1 admire you, Danny 

M^n ! I respect — I venerate you — I think you 
a respectable pei^on, in your class, respectable 
in your class, and whut more could be expected 
front, a yovif Danny ! 

— Yon:ttre 
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peatcd, lowering the tone of his eulogy while 
he fixed his half-closed eyes upon the de- 
plorable figure of tlie little Lord, though not 
ill appearance.'* 

Any body, who could contemplate Danny’s 
person, at this moment, might have boldly joined 
ill the assertion that he was not a king, in 
appearance.” The poor little hunch-back sat 
forward in the chair, in a crouching attitude, 
half terrified, and abashed by the finery with 
which he was surrounded. His joints were stif- 
fening from the cold, his dmss sparkling witli 
a hoar frost, and his face of a wretclied white 
wherever it was not discoloured by tlie clotted 
blood. At every noise he half started from hw 
seat with the exclamation, Tunder alive ! ite 
de missiz ! '' . , > 

Nancy!*' H address ^idj addi|tsj»ifigv |ht 
old woman who came to 
Nancy, 
and slip i 
VOL, 1^3 


drawr thi 



? 
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and bring me here the whiskey, a jug of hot 
water, a bowl, two glasses, and a lemon — Doi^H 
say a word to the gentlemen — I’ll take a quiet 
glass here in comfort with Danny — 

With Danny 1 ” exclaimed the old woman, 
throwing up her hands. 

Oh, dat I might’nt sin, master, if J 
daare do it ! said Danny, springing out of the 
chair. Til be kilt be de missi2.” 

Stay where , you are !” said Hardress, 
and you, woman ! do as youVe bid ! 

He was obeyed. The Lord, in vain enno- 
bled, returned to hk seat ; and the bewildered 
Nancy laid on the table the materials in de- 
mand. 

Danny,” said Hardress, filling out a 
brimming glass to his dependant, when the 
winds of mitumn raved> and the noble Shan- 
non rnffited liis grey pate against the morning 
when iiie porpoise rolled his black bulk 
spray and the shrouds sung 
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sharp against the cutting^ breeze — do you un- 
derstand me ? ” 

'' Iss, partly sir.’’ 

In those moments, then, of high excitement 
and of triumph, with that zest which danger 
gives to enjoyment, when every cloud that 
darkened on the horizon sent forth an additional 
blast, a fresh trumpeter amongst the Tritons to 
herald our destruction ; when our best hope 
was m our own stout hands, and our dearest 
consolation that of the Trojan leader — 

//tf c olim jneminisse juvdbit / 

Do you understand that ? ” 

It’s Latin, sir, I’m thinking.” 

‘^Probatum est I When the struggle grew 
so close between our own stout little vessel 
and her invisible, aerial foe, as to apprp^i^ the 
climax of cemtention^ the of v Con^ct 

between foings^ ihibgif hnqsove- 
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nble^ the ‘H /(« avatip lyw (FB — Do you under- 
stand ?» 

^^More Latin, sir?*' 

That’s Greek, you goose." 

It's all Greek to me,** said Danny. 

But in those moments, my Jidus Achates, 
you often joined hie in a simple aquatic meal, 
and why not now ? This is my conciusion. 
Why not now ? Major — We used to eat to- 
gether — minor — We wish to diink together — 
conclusion — We ought to drink together.'* And 
following up, in act, a conclusion so perfectly ra- 
tional, the collegian, (who was only pedantic 
in his maudlin hours) hurried swiftly out of 
sight tlie contents of his owti lofty glass. 

Danny timidly imitated his example, at th# 
same time drawing fiom inside the lining of 
as hat, the letter of the unhappy July. In- 
toxicated as he was, the sight of this well« 
.vOdwii hand faroduced a strong effect upon bar 
husband, H|s aye4id quivered, his 
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liand trembled, and a black expression swept 
across his face. He tliiust the letter, opened, 
but still uiiicad, into his waistcoat pocket, 
refilled his glass, and called on Danny for a 

•Oilg. 

A song, Master llaidess ! Oh, dat I may 
be happy, if I’d raise my v6ice in dis room 
for all Europe ! ** 

Sit ill that chaii, and sing!” exclaimed 
Hardress, clenching his hand, and extending it 
towards the recusant, or lil pin you to that 
door ! ” 

Thus enforced, the rueful Danny returned 
to the chair which he had once more deserted, 
and after clearing his throat by a fresh appeal 
to the glass, he sang # little melody which 
may yet be heard at evening in the western 
villages. Hardress was enchanted with the 
niT) the words^ and the style of the singer. 
He made Danny repeat it, until he became 
hoarse, and assistei(i '^to bear the burthen him- 
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self with more of noise than good taste or 
correctness. The little Lord, as he dived deeper 
into the bowl, began to lose his self-restraii^t, 
and to forget the novelty of iiis situation. He 
rivalled his master in noise and volubility, 
and no longer showed the least reluctance or 
timidity when commanded to chaunt out 
the favourite lay for the seventh time, at 
least : 


I. 

* My mamma she botight me a camlet coat-gown, 
Made in de fashion, wit de tail of it down, 

A dimity petticoat whiter dan chalk. 

An' a pair o’ bow slippers to help me to walk. 
An* its Oro wisha, Pan’el asthore ! 


II. 

I've^a nice little dog to bark at my doore, 

A nate little besom to sweep Up de floore. 
Every ting dat is fit for good usie, 

Two ducki and a gander, besides an old goose. 
Ah'* Its Oro wisha, Dan’el astrf^/’ 
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^MVell, why do you stop ? What do you 
stare at?” Hardress asked, perceiving the 
vocalist suddenly lower his voice, and slinge 
away from the table, while his eyes were fixed 
on the farther end of the room. The collegkm 
looked in the same direction, and beheld the 
figure of a young female, ill a ball dress of 
unusual splendour, standing as if fixed in 
astonishment. Her black hair, which was 
decorated with one small sprig of pearls, hung 
loose around her head, a necklace of the same 
costly material rested on her bosom, and was, 
in part, concealed by the bright coloured silk 
kerchief which was drawn around her shoulders. 
On one arm she held the fur^trimmed cloak 
and heavy shawl which she had just removed 
from her person, and which were indicative of 
a recent exposure to the frosty air. Indeed, 
nothing but the uproarious mirth of the ill- 
assorted revellers, could have ‘^evented their 
hearing the wh^e^b of the caniage as they grated 
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iilong the gravel-plat before the hall door. 
This venerable vehicle was sent to set ihf' ladies 
down by the positive desire of their hostess^ 
and JVlrs. Cregan accepted it in prefercnoe te 
her open curricle, although she knew that a 
more crazy and precarious mode of conveyance 
could not be found, even atnong the ships 
marked with the very last letter on Lloyd’s 
list. 

Recognizing his cousin, Hardress endea- 
voured to assume towards Danny Mann, an air 
of dignified condescension and maudlin majesty, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to the con- 
vivial freedom of his manner a few moments 
before. 

^‘Very well, my man," he said, liquifying 
the consonants in every word. Go out now, 
go to the kitchen^ and 141 hear the remainder of 
your story in tl^e morniiig,^^ 

Danny fell Cunningly into the , deception of 
his master, to whom he itow evinced a profundity 
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of respect, as if to banish, the idea of equality, 
which the foregoing scene might have suggested. 

% Iss, plase your honour ! he said, bowing 
I'ep^tedlyr down to his knees, and brushing his 
hat Back, until it swept tlie floor, “ long life and 
glory to your honour, master Hardress, an’ tis 
1 dat would be lost, if it was’nt for your good- 
ness. Oh, murder, murder !” he added, to him- 
self, as he scoured out of the room, describing 
a wide circuit to avoid Miss Chute, ‘‘ I’ll be 
fairly flayed alive on de ’count of it.” 

Well, Anne?” said Hardress, rising and 
moving towards her with some unsteadiness of 
jgait. I — I’m glad to see you, Aiine, we’re 

just come home : very pleasaift night, ' pleasant 
fellows, very, very pleasant fellows, some cap — 
capital songs, I livas wishing for you, Anne. 
Had you a pleasant night where you were? Who 
— ^il^ho did you dance with ? Co^e, Anne, we’ll 
dance a minuet — min — minuet la cour.” 

Excuse me,” said Anne, coldly, as she 
M ^ 
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turned towards the door, ^^not at this hour^ 
certainly.” 

A fig for the hour, Anne. Hours werd 
made for slaves. Anne, oh, Anne! You look 
beautiful — ^beautiful to-night 1 Oh, Anne I Time 
flies, youth fades, and age, with slow and 
withering pace, comes on, before we hear his 
footfall 1 ” Here he sang in a loud, but broken 
voice — 

“Then follow, follow, 

Follow, follow. 

Follow, follow pleasure ! 

There’s no drinking in the grave ! 

^^Oh, Anne! that’s as true as if the Stagy- 
rite had penned it. Worms, Anne, worms and 
silence I Come, one minuet ! Lay by your 
cloak— 

“ And follow, follow, 

F^w, follow, 

'• TolloX , follow pleasure ! - 
There’s no dancing in the grave!" 
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‘*Let me pass, if- you please,” said Miss 
Chute, still cold and lofty, while she endeavoured 
to get to the door. 

Not awhile, Anne,” replied Hardress, 
catching her hand. 

Stand back, sir ! ” exclaimed tlie offended 
girl, drawing up^hfer person into the attitude of 
a Minerva, while her forehead glow^ed, and her 
eye flashed with indignation. If you forget 
yourself, do not suppose that I am inclined to 
commit the same oversight.” Saying this, she 
walked out of the room, with the air of an 
offended princess, leaving Hardress a little struck 
and sobere^ by the sudden change in her 
manner. 

Lifting up his eyes, after a pause of some 
moments, he beheld his motlier standing near, 
and looking on him with an eye in which the 
loftiness of maternal rebuke was mingled with 
an expression of sneering 'antt satirical re- 
proach* 
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^^You are a wise young gentleman/' she 
aaid, ^*you have done well. Fool that you are, 
you have destroyed yourself.” Without bestow- 
ing another word upon him, Mrs. Cregan took 
one of the candles in her hand, and left the 
room. i 

Hardress had sufficient recbHection to follow 
her example. He took the other light, and en- 
deavoured, but with many errors, to navigate 
his way towards the door. Destroyed myself!” 
he said, as he proceeded, ^^Why whereas the 
mighty harm of taking $ 4^eerful glass on a 
winter’s night with a friend? A friend, Har- 
dress? Yes, a friend, but w^at friend? 
I^nny Mann, alias Danny the Lord, my boat* 
man. It won’t do ! (shaking his head.) It 
sounds badly. I’m dfrai&% did something to 
offend Ann^ Chut^/ I’m sorry for it, because 
I respect her; J respect you, Anne, in my very, 
Tecy heart. But I’in ill used,^ and I ought to 
ha^re satisliction ; Creagfa has pinked my boat- 
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man. I’ll send him a message, that's clear; 
I'll not be hiring boatmen for him to be pinking 
for his amusement. Let him pink their master 
if he can. That s the chat ! (snapping his 
fingers,) Danny Mann costs me twelve pounds 
a year, besides his feeding and clothing, and I'll 
not have him pfhked by old Hyland Creagh, 
afterwards. Pink me, if he can : let him leave 
my boatman alone ! That's the chat ! This 
floor goes starboard and larboard, up and down, 
like the poop of a ship ; up and — Hallo ! Who 
are you? oh, its dhlf the door. I have broke 
my nose against it. And if I break my own 
nose without any reason at this time o' day, what 
usage can I expect from Creagh, or any body 
else?" 

Having arrive# dl this wise conclusion, he 
sallied out of the room, rubbing with one hand 
the bridge of the afflicted fefature, and elevating, 
in the other, the light, w hich he still held with a 
most retentive grasp. As the long 4fid narrow 
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hall, which lay between him and his bed-chamber 
formed a direct rail-road way, which it was im- 
possible even for a drunken man to miss, he 
reached the little dormitory w'ithout farther acci- 
dent. The other gentlemen had been already 
borne away unresisting from Jjne parlour, and 
transmitted from the arms ife Mike to those 
of Morpheus. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW HARDRESS ANSWERED THE 
LETTER OF EILY. 


You have destroyed yourself!” Mrsi 
Cregan repeated, on the following morning, as 
she sat in the breakfast parlour, in angry 
communion with our collegian. If you 
have any desire to redeem even a portion of 
her forfeited esteem^ now is your time. She 
il sitting alone in the drawing room, and 1 
have prevailed on her to see you for a few 
moments. She returns in two of three days 
to Castle-Chute, where she is to Christmas, 
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and unless you are able to make your peace 
before her departure, 1 know not how long 
die war may last.^* 

Yes/^ said Harc/ress, with a look of deep 
anguish, I shall go* and meet her on the 
spot where I dared to insult her ! Insult 
Aime Chute ? Why, iff \^piy brain had 
turned, if lunacy, instead of drunkenness, 
had set a blind upon my reason at the time, 
I thought my heart at least would have 

directed me. Mother, doii^t ask me to see 

her there, I coul<^' jmy Vety flesh for 
anger ; I never will '^forgive njysclf, and how 
then can 1 seek forgiveness from her ? 

u Go-" — go ! — 'That speech might have 
done much for you, if it had been projierlj 
addressed — Go to her.” 

“ I will!” said^Hardress, setting bis teeth, 
and rising with a look of foKpd resolution, 
know that ijt is merel/ n;. courting of 
ruin, a tiaiHening and confirming of my owh 
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black destiny, and yet '1 will go seek her. 
I cannot describe to you the sensation that 
attracts my feet at this moment in the direction 
of tfie drawing room. There is ,a demon 
leading, and a demon ^driving me on, anrl 
I know them well and plainly, and yet 1 
will not choose go The way is tor- 

ture, and the end is hell, and I know it, and 
1 go ! • And there is one sweet spirit, one 
trembling, pitying angel that waves me back 
with its pale, fair hands, and strives to frown 
in its kindtfess, and p^tStr that way to the 
hills ! Mother ! mother f *the day may come 
when you will wish a burning brand had 
seared those lips athwart before they said— 
‘ Go to her ! ^ ” 

What do you mean ? ” said Mrs. Cregan, 
with some indignant surprize. 

Well, waU, am I not going ? Do I not 
say I go 'continued Hardress, Is it not 
Saongh if I comply ? May I not talk ? May 
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I not rant a little ? My heart will burst if 
I do these things in silence.” 

Come Hardress, you are far loo sensitive 
a lover—” 

A what ? ” cried Hardress, springing 
to his feet, and with .a’ fierceness of tone 
and look that made his ifi'^^er start. 

^^Pooh, pooh ! A cousin, tlien, a good, 
kind cousin, but too sensitive.” 

Yes — yes ” muttered Hardress, I am 

not yet damned. Tne sentence is ' above 
my head, but it is not "spoken ; the scarlet 
sin is willed, but hot recorded. — Mother, have 
patience with me ! I will hot, I cannot, I dare 
see Anne Chute this morning.” And he again 
sunk into his chair. 

Mrs. Cregan, who attribiij^d all those 
manifestations of ' reluctaSfe, and remorse, 
(which her son had evinced during thieir 
fraqpient intmiews) to the Vecollection of 
sbW ,J}pken promise, or boyish faith 
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forsaken, was now surprized at their iiiten- 
sity. 

My dear Hardress ! she said, laying 
her hand affectionately on his shoulder — my 
darling child, you afflict yourself too honestly. 
Say what you xyil}, there are few natures 
nursed in an Iri||^. cabin that are capable 
of suffering so keenly to the endurance of 
any disappointment as you do to the inflicting 
it.” 

Po you think so, mother ? ” 

Be assured of it. And again — why 
do you vex your mind ^botjt this interview ? 
Is it not a simple matter for a gentleman 
to apologize politely to a lady for an unin- 
tentional affront ? If you have hurt your 
cousin’s feelings, what crime can accompany 
or follow a p||in and gentlemanly apo- 
logy ? ” 

That’s true, that’s very true,” spul 

Hardress. “ There is a call upon me, and 

' 
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I will obey it. Bui politely ? Politely ? 
If I could stop at that. It is impossible, 
I shall first become a fool, and, by and 
by, a demon. But you are right, and I obey 
you, mother.” 

So saying, he walked with a kiiid of 
desperate calmness out room, and Mrs. 

Cregan heard him continlre^ the same heavy, 
self-abandoned step along the hall which led 
to the drawing-room door. 

Nothing could propitiatory 

than the air of 'fiKtS||ppipR^uillity with 
which the young ' ^Ij^red the room 

ill which his ci|psiii wa f jjip ecting him. It 
might J^emblo of^Wpelieving mussul- 

' i' ' 

man, wab fh-epared to encounter a predestined 
sorrow# He observed, an^^ fiis pujse quick- 
ened eyes 

were marka^wu red $9 


if ^jhe had been weeping, rose as 1^ 

and lowered her head and her person 
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in vs^ther distant courtesy, a coldness which she 
repented the moment her eye rested on his pale 
and anxious countenance. 

You sec how totally all shame has left me,” 
iaid Hardress, forcing a smile, do not even 
hide myself. Anne, be admis- 

sible after last ni^l& 

Miss Chute hesitated and appeared slightly 
confused. She did not, she said, for her own 
sake, look for any, But, it would indeed give 
her plcasure;J|||^^ might explain 

the fxtraordittfiMr/- SC!^e ojij vmlch she had in- 
truded. 

^‘You are aJ|||iied/" said Hardress, ‘Mo 
dad that 1 could "'make myself so mutdi a beast ! 

But intoxication is not always a voluntary sin, 

? , ' 

with people dianer with suck 

w. » — ■' b. 
1 ^ not add,"^^famer.’* 

But when you were aware— r-” . ' 

An4 when I was, and* as I vi^as, Anne# I 
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rose and left the table ; I, and young Geoghegan, 
but they all got up, to a man, and shut out the 
door, and swore we should not stir. They went 
so far as to draw their swords. p"pon my 
honour, I do not think we could have left the 
room last night, sober, without bloodshed. And 
was it so unpardonable then ? Cato, himself, you 
know’, was once found drunk.^* 

Yes, once.*^ 

do’nt think that's deserved,” said Har- 
dress, colouring lightly, I may have often tres- 
passed a littlje in ttiat t,v?ay,. but i never, till last 
night, became af drunk as Cato. Nor even 
last for I was able to ride home at a 

canter, to rescue my poor bunch-back out of a 
dilemma, and to bring him hither on my saddle, 
whereas Cato was unable to keep his ow n legs, 
you know,” 

, ‘‘I heartj^.fhat circumstance this morning, 
I adniit that it altered the posture of the 
transaction very considerably. But did those 
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gentlemen who drew their swords upon you, 
mate }ou promise to continue drinking after 
your return, and to bring Danny into the draw- 
ing-room to join you 

^‘a\nd to insult my cousin? ” added Hardress, 
“ No, there my guilt begins, and unless your 
inejcy steps in relief, I must bear the 

burthen unassisted/^* 

To tell you the truth, Hardress," said Anne, 
assuming an air of greater frankness, ‘‘it is not 
the offence or insult (as you term it) of last night 
alone, that perplexes and afticts me. Your 
whofe manner, for a long past, is one con- 
tinued enigma, one distressing series of miscon- 
ceptions on my part, and of inconsistencies, 1 
will say nothing harder, upon yours. Your 
whole conduct has changed since I have met you 
here, and changed by no means favourably. 1 
cannot understand you. I appear to give you 
pain most frequently when it is fehhest from my 
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own intention, and I cannot tell you how dis- 
tiessed I feel upon the ftfttbjcct.” 

11 ai dress fixed his upon her while she 
spoke, and remained for some moments wrapt iii 
silent and intoxicating admit ation. Wlien she 
had concluded, and while a gentle anxiety still 
shadowed her featuies wi^ an additional depth 
of interest, he approached td**1ier side, and said : 

“ And is it possible, Anne, that tlie conduct 
of so woithless a fellow as 1 am should in any 
w ay affect you KtJfillffply m you describe ? Be- 
lieve me, Anne, t do not mout^^iior lave, while 
1 declare to y(>n,{^htrt 1 had' lather lie down and 
die here at feet, fhii|||||g|^ yon | moment's 
painful seMHi||lh4gard your 

feelings.’" 

“ Oh, MT," said Aniti B^ jioolu iig more offended 
than uBual,t^<jf itiSapiclK swNHH tanguage 
again Ybit .jfitrJSlher bow 

{sainfully tUiii^ Ij^rersatious have always ternii- 
natedi’* 
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The intoxicatlou of passion is no less absorb- 
ing and absolute^ than that which arises out of a 
coarser sensual indulgence. Hardress was no 
more capable of drought or of reflection now, 
than he was during the excesses of the foregoing 
night. He ^^iclded himself slowly, but surely, to 
the growing and became forgetful of 

eveiy thing but ISie unspeakable happiness that 
seemed to thrust itself upon him. 

Anne/’ he said, with |;reat anxiety of voice 
and manner,/Metv limt, made a subject 

for your forgiveness. Shall b' tell you a secret? 
Shall I give you tfie gll* |hose perplexing 

inconsiste^cie^^h|^|dati(m to" that long enigma 
of which X4;i%t)^o more con- 

tain it than I com^ arrest a tOftep^L I love you ! 
Does that expla^ H? If you are satisfied, do not 
conceal say it ge- 
nerously T i do ill tay any thing 

that can even make you blua^ ^l. y aie not 

displeasi^, say only that y^if i^gfive me^ an4 

‘ V ' ^ 

VOL. H. . N 
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that word will be the token of tny happiness/^ 
He paused, and Ana# *^Qiute, turning away 
her head, and reaching liw iier hand, said in a 
low, but distinct tone, Hardiress, I am satisfied, 
I do forgive you/’ 

Hardress sunk at her fe^^ and bathed with 
his tears the hand which h^^'ilieen surrendered 
to him. 

‘‘One moment ! one moment’s patience, 
my kindest, my swwtest Anne 1./, he said, as a 
sudden thought stuped into fl^'miud. I wish 
to send one line;^1to^myja^tte is it your plea- 
sure ? She is in ;)aekt rpom, ^nd I wish 

to- Ha!” ‘ * 

A ^ud4!feS alteration took place in his ap- 
pearance. While he #poke of writing, he had 
taken from his w^aktcc^ pocket a.pencil and an 
open letter, firpn^ w^hich he tore away a portion 
of the backiv \ handwriting axrested hhl 

attetiitio% l|^|f^>4poked withip.^_ The fir^ 
Wotds tl^ were the following : 
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^ J^ily has dom any thing to offend 

you, come and so; but remember she 

is now away j¥am itner^ friend in the whole 
world, liven if y%u are still in the same mind 
as when you left me, come, at all events, for 
once, and let me ^^ack to my father 

Wliiie fais ey^^^^iidered over this letter, his 
hgure underwent an alteration that tilled the 
heart of Anne with terror. The apparition 
of tlie murdered Banquo, at the festival, could 
not have shot a li^er remo|a»e into the soul of 
his slayer, than diji tlit>se lines into the 

heart of Hardressj the paper before 

him at arm's length, his cheek grew white, his 
forehead grew^ damp, and die sinews of bti limbs 
grew faint and quivefitig with fear. His un- 
easiness was ehcrcased .Vy his total ignorance 
of the manner in which the ktt^r catne into 
possession' ^ 1 1 

Hardrew^! What is What is it 

you tremble at ? *’ said Anne, il^^ift uneasiness. 

N 2 
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do not know, Anae. 1 think there’s 
witch-daft here. I I think, to 

live a charmed life, i npver imagined that 
1 was on tlie threshold of . happiness ; but some 
wild hurry, some darkening chmige, swept across 
the prospect, and made it dream. . It has 

been always so, in my leasts M in .my highest, 
hopes. I think it is my doom, l^ven now, I 
thought I liad already entered upon its free ,1511*: 
joyment, and behold, 
vanished!” . 

Vanished!” . 

“ Aye vai!|||p 4 / pMid,^||u|^^!||||^"cre .^e 
,iM)t now aluK^I ol^,«pul Die} w« 

»{>t, mingle .jingle tes^rs ? 

Was not your hand in miae^ and did I not 
Ihink I felt oiir in a?i 

ius«}>ar#brlel^{|^e ? , ^f^iioy^„.(ibe.i^Ui>e9sfor me 
ilgwiwt we itavf 

.8epi»rate5|>ur,i'^art8 awl 
fortunes from henceforth and for ever ! 
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^ For ever ! ” echoed Anne, lost in per- 
plexity and 

Forgive med ^ '^fiardress continued in a 
dreary tone. I did %ilt mock you, Anne, I 
cannot, innst not love you ! 1 am tidied away ; 1 
was mad, and dretaied a lunatic’s dream, but 
a horrid voice blis '"'Woke me up, and warned 
me to begone. I never can be the Inippy one 
I .hoped, Anne Chute accepted lover. 

^^Yet sir!” exclaimed Miss 

Chute,' with a burst of natural indignation. 

Once more must I endure those insults? Do 
you thirik|||^ of ! Do you 

think,” she iibn^tlhued, pantihg^eavily, that 
you can sport with' my feelings at your plea- 

I toe ! ” 

do not think you value my forgivenesaf. 
f have been too ready to accord it, and 

that I think has ^^bjekted<!]^i|^^ 
insult. Oh, Mns. Cregan! she 
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saw that lady enter the room, and dose tlje 
door carefully behind Mrs. Cregao, 

why did you bring me to^^il house? 

With words she ran, as if for refuge, 

to the arms of her aunt, and fell in a ht of 
hysterical weeping upon her neck. 


'^What is the matter?'^ faid Mrs. Cregan, 
sternly, and standing at her full height. ** What 
have you done , 
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*i\kch inhuman vUlany as this ! Away, sir, your 
presence is dist)r4s!^«% to us both ! My love ! 
my lovo ! my itnioffending love, be com- 
forted ! ’’ she added, gathering her liii^ce tenderly 
in her arms, and pressing her haad against her 
bosom. 

“Mother,” said Hardress, drawing in his 
breath between his teeth, “ if you are wise, you 
will not urge me farther. Your power is great 





tu irifU^ inercifu), do not put it in 


(1?^ in a whisper, 




desire.” 

' girl 


tliere 
his own ;i 
myself,”* 
towardpl 




reproa 
j^ourself' 
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fes iilled 4^' Excuse me, m} 
she said to lm sit down. 

This monster will kill nie'r^^ iSllse burst into tears 
as she spoke those wor^s.^ ^ 


It no^ became Aime*d turn to assume the 
office of comforter. She stood Wy her aunfs 
chair, with her arm found her heck, and jading 
her with caresses. If evef a man felt like 
a fiend, Hardress so at that ht#** 

ment ^ 

am .aJijfci 8ft . eill^ he flutter- 
ed below his ’lprah. ' ^ tio escapii^ 

it. Well whisj($j^iif$^ fi^d ! 1 hayb 'but aVboice 
between the two modes of evil, and ' Aere is 
no resisting this ! I eanhof hold out against 
this."’ ^ "• 


Come Airne/' said Hits, Cregan, rising, 
let us look for privacy '^ebewhefOy since this 
gentleman loved Well to ^feast fats^ upon 
the not 
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Stay, pAOthei^ ! said Hardress suddenly 
lising and walMkigt fa^l^da them, I have de- 
cided between theil|»*' ' 

Between what? '' 

I — 1 mean, that I am ready to i^bey you. 
i am ready, if Anne will forgive me, to fulfil 
my pl^jdge. I ask her paidon and }ouis for 
the distress 1 have occasioned. From this 
moment J will no more. Your powtr, 

motiier, has prevailed*, i^hether for good or 
evil, let Time tell ! 

** But will you hold U> thl^|l’’ 

To death, and after^ ^iicnly tliat may an- 
swer*” ^ 

No ^more dkeoveries ? '' 

‘^None, mother, none.” 

This, once for all, and at every hazard ? 

** At every hazard, and at every expense to 
soul or to body, here or hereafter.” 

Fie j lie I Why tine tfada^ 

desperate terms ? W.beie^ are yA jnmoing now V* 
N 5 
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Merely to speak to my servaimt. I wiit 

f* ^ 

return to dinner.*' ^ '* 

Why, how you Irsemble ! You are pale 

and ill!*' ** 

<^No, no, 'tis ^nothing. The air \iill take 
it away. Good bye, one moment, ♦! will return 
to dinner.” 

lie hunied out of the room, leaving the 
ladies to speculate together on the probable 
cause of his vaccillatioti« Wbal appeared most 
perplexing to Ame <5hute %as* the circum- 
stance that she (te loVi^d hi^ as dtoj^y 

and intensely us Ito 

his addresses alw^ays seemed to occasitMM 
inf of terror in his mind. More then once, 
as his character unfold^ on h^l* view, had 
bera tempted to regret her hasty {wediketioB; 
and had recitrMd, with a feelinf -of sadddMd 
reooliection, to the quiet teudnroeaa/ aqid cheer* 
ful iffeoiaan, ngectad Kjrrlh ihilji. ' 

In the menAbw Haniress Cregan hurried 
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^Ihrough house ii^^^euich of his boatman. 
Danny’s 1 mi 4 become inflamed in the 

course of the nighty, eiMl lic was now lying m 
a feverish state iu ibe little green room, in 
which Haidress had heid^his last interview 
witli the poor huntsman. Hither he hastened, 
with a gi eater turbulence of mmd than he had 
ever yet experienced. 

They are driving me upon it ! he mut- 
tered between his teeth* Ihey are gathering 

upon ine^ aud^Mrging pjuwaid iu my own 
. ^ 

d^^pite! yjihy d^en, ye^ devils! lam 

ye^ * • ^ amst it be done t 

Uoav^i^^ant 1 not one day weep for 

this !— -bvt I am scourged to it i ^ 
t He euterad the room. The chock blind 
was drawA across tlie' little window^ and he 
be could scarcely, for a otoment, distinguish 
the face his psrvant, as the latter r«is«d him- 
self in (Hil Sed at his api|||||i|| Oid Nancy 
was standing ‘with a hnwl dllwfaey id her hand 
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near the bedbide, ^ardmss, as if luqTvilling 
ad'ord a monieut’s timi^ iorj reflection^ walked 
quickly to her, seized the ahoulders, and 

tlirust her out of the He then threw 

VI 

in the bolt of the door> and took a ohjlir by the 
sick mau’s side. A silence of some inomenU 
ensued. 

liong life to you, master Hardress, His kind 
o’ you to come and see me dis mornin’,’' said 
the wounded Lord. 

His master made no repljl, btit remained 
for a minute with liia elbows on his kne^s, andihir 
face buried between hands. 

Uanny,” he said, lengthy youf* 

remember a coiiversatioB Wv** I had widt 
you some weeks ^ince on the Purple Moun- 
tain ? ” 

O den, mfurter,” said Denity putting his 
hands together vritb 4 h(eseeehiag(lKi||!| don’t 
talk o’ dat, ai^,\aq|i;jire. ,/ wi iieaii||i'»<|)firdoii, 
an’ 1 jix your pardoUj^ fot wbut.l fuidr «nd I 
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and pmy your 4ioncmr 'ill link of it no 
more. Mttliy 6" de' 1 wa^ sorry for it 

since, and moi^covet' on my sick bed, 

an' tinking of every 

Podlli^'^pooh ! you do n6t understand me’ 
Do you remember }our saying something about 
hiring a passage for Eily in a North American 
vessel, and-——" 

“ I do^ an* I ax pardon. Let me out 
o* de bed, an' I'll go down on my two knees — " 

** Pish! bah ! be silent. When you spoke 
of that, f M*a6 not wis^ enough to judge cor- 
rectly. Do you mark?' that Conversation 
were pass agnin T would not speak, nor 
think, nor feel, Htdid tfien.'" 

DaOny gaped nhd stared on him, as if at a 
loss. 

Look here ? you asked the for a token 
of my apfuAfttiiSiitl/ ^ ^ Do remember it ? 
You bade tt# draW ^y ^^"^om off my 
faatidy imd give it for a warrant Danny," he 
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continued, plucking off the glove slowly, fingiv 
after finger ; my has altered. I mar- 

ried too young, 1 know my own mind. 

Your words \vcre I thought. I am 

hampered in iny will. 1 am buniii||with this 
thraldom. Here is my glove.'' 

Danu} received it, while they exchanged a look 
of cold and fatal intelligence. 

You shall have money; ” Hardress con- 
tinued, throwing a purse upop tt(^ Jbcd. My 
wish is this. Slie^^|i|ps( . in Ireland. 

Take lier to her Np^ the old man 

w^ould babble, an^ViA WQUib^ ijgiit. 

Three tlioubaud miles of a roariqg ocean jnjfjF 
be a better security for silmace- could not 

keep her secret at her falher’iii. She would 
murmur it in her dreaow. 1 iMwe 4 l 9 »rd her do it. 
She must not sti^ in lidand. Add do-JP^ 
go with hef, watch her,, inark'lil ihi».word% her 
wishes/ 1 wRl4(j|ll y»a laohey enbftgh, tmd never l«t 
ne see her more. Harm not, 1 say ^Oh, harm 
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not a hair of the poor wretch’s head ! — but 
never let me me her i#ore ! Do )ou hear t 
Do you agree ? IIh ^ 

den, I’d dan dat for )our 

honour, 

“Enough. When? when then? when?” 

“ Ah den, master Hardress, dear knows I’m 
ko poorly after de proddin’ I got from dem 
jettiemen, dat 1 don’t know will I be able to lay 
dis for a few days, I’m tinken’." 

“ Well, «f|^n yon here is your wai- 
rant.” •' . • 

He tore’'lfi^ tiick froaS'Etly’s letter and wrote 
answer 

“ I am stall in the same mind tk when 1 

A 

left you. I accept your pioposal. Put your- 
self under tli#Ikim«r’» care and he will restore you 
to your father/l 

He plaUM *liiis black lid in the hand of 
his retainer, "and hurrind out of Hid rooia* 



CHAPTER XXVIIf^ 


HOW THE LITTLE LORD PIT HlS MASTER’S 
WISHES INTO ACllQN. 


We lost siglit of Eily after lier parting 
witli her uncle. Sli^ waited no tinie on herjouf^ 
ney homewards, but yet it was nearly dusk be- 
fore die pony had turned in upon tbe little 
f^sd which led upward thiiough the 
(Jap* The evening was calm;, and frosty, and 
eveiy foot-fall of the animal w'as echoed from 
the opposite cliffs like the afrakf. of a ham- 
mer. A broko^' coveiiag of ciystal was thrown 
across the stream that bubbled downwards 
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through tlie wild valley, and the rocks and 
leafless iiees, in tliose CQrneis of the Glen 
which had escaped the |lire€t iiiHueiice of the 
sunshine, were coveredj^ drooping spars of 
ice. Chilled by the nipping air, and fearful 
of attracting the attention of any occasional 
shaggier in the wild, Eily had drawn her 
blue cloak around her face, and was proceed-- 
ing quietly in the direction of the cottage, 
when the shund of voices on the' other side of 
a hedge, by which she passed, struck on her 
car. 

^ Seven pottnd tin, atf w pint o* wliiskey ! 
the same 'money as 1 had for the dead match 
of her from Father O'Connor the priest, east- 
wards, in Castle-Island. Say the word now, 
seVen pound tin, or lava it* there.^’ 

" Seven pound.” 

" No, seven poCind tin/' 

" I will nol, I tell 

Well then, being relations as we are, I 
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never will break your word, although she’s 
that if it was between bfdtoters/' 

In her first start surj^ise at hearing this 
well remenibered voici, Had dropt the mantle 
from her face. Before shd^^toutd resShie it, 
the last speaker bad sprung up on the hedge and 
plainly encountered Hb# 

At thia moment, far awaj^^lfrom home, for- 
saken, as it appeared, by her chosen, her own 
accepted lov#, - living all alone in ^eart, and 
without even the feverish haf^tness of^hope it- 
self; at this mc^irnful moment it would "‘I* 
difficult to convey ‘any idea bf rtie effect which 
was produced upon Eily the sudden ap- 
parition of the first, tfaougli not’the favoured, 
love of her girlish days. Both dime simul- 
taneously to a pause, and both repiaihed gazing 
each on the other's face with a feeling too 
sudden and loo fbtl for immediate expression, 
nie^^^dsom^thouj^h iio longer healthy, cdun- 
ienan#^ of vdie mountaineer* wa^ exploded to a 
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flErA of plelasureable astonisliment, while that of 
Elly was coveretd aa appearance of shame, 
sorrow, and perplexitj^^' „ • likewise, 

drooping his head a|;,fhsr^ suffered the rein to 
slackeji in i^r l^iud, seemed to participate in' 
her confusion. 

At lingth, Myles of ponies, keeping his 
eyes still fixed on Eily, advanced towards her 
step after step, with the biwftthless suspense of 
King LeOntes before the feigne#^ statue. 

Eily ! lie said at length, laying one hand 
Jttpkm the shttggy neck bf tf^^ little animal, and 
placing the other against l!iis.iliiiroat, to keep down 
the passion which he felt gathering within, ^^Oh, 
Eily O'Connor, is it you I see at last ? 

Eily, with her eyes lowered, replied in a whis- 
per, which was all bu| utterly inaudible, "'Tis, 
Myles, 

A long pause ensued. The poor mountaineer 
bent down his head in a degree emotion which 
it would be difHcuU to describe, otherwise than 
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by Adverting to the' caus^ in which it origin 
nated^ He was Eily's feat declared admirer, 
and be laaa the cause laf her present exile from 
her father’s fii^e-side. *flc had the roughness, but 
at the same time the honest^, of a niauntain 
cottager, and he possessed a nature, which was 
capable of being dK^ply, if not acuidiy/‘i im- 
pressed hf^ the circumstancfSi-just meutidnCd. 
It was long, thei|^fore, before he could renew 
the conversation. At last he looked up and said : 

Why then, I felt yiNjlliihen ybu were below 
that lak(^ when I seen ybh^%at^^ was somebody 
wa^ there, greatly, Itltliough I couldn’t see a bit 
o’ you but the ^1 ^^||^ered what is it 

made me feel so quarC in idfPR lBuf#^’s little 
notion I hsid^^’<^ho was in it, for a clolilc. Little 
r thought (here h^a^aed his hand across 

his eyes) Ah, what's ? ” 

Eily was stiH unable to Iribulate a syllable. 



di^ oid man last wedk,” continued 
tlie old work bn the rope-walk/^ 
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Did you — speak |o him? whispered Eily. 

No. He gave^^pie great anger (suid jastly) 
the ne^t lime he saw ilie.aflher you going, in 
regard it was on my a;Qcc^t, he said, (anchjustly 
too) t^jat you, wepe driven to do as you done, 
Oh, then, Miss Eily, why did you do that? 
W|iy did’nt you come unknownst to the 

old man, and says you, ^ Myles, I giake it my 
request o’ you, you w^ont ax.^, any more, for I 
cant have, you at all?’ And su|:e, if my heart 
was to split open tl^i^Uiute, its the last w^ord 
you’d ever heaii;frofl| 

, There’s t^ly pue pei^spn to blame in all 
tJiis business,” mummred^e; unhappy girl, '' and 
that is Py 

^'1 do^ say. that,” returned thp ippuntaineer. 
It’s no admiration .Ip me yon should be heart 
broken with a^||^}l^"'^i^ution we gave you day 
after day. 4ft tbinkipg,, is, I'm sp^.^i^rry 
yph did’nt mention it tOtippe|f,: 

Sure it would be bettlier for me tban to be la 
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was aflher when I h^rd jwm w<or gone. liOwry 
Looby that told me first of it when I w^as 4Jast- 
wards. Oh, vo ! such a life as 1 led afther ! 
Lonesome as these mountains looked before, when 
I used to come home thinken’ of you, they looked 
ten times lonesomer afther I heard that story. 
The ponies-rpoor cralurs^ ^ee 'em all ho#^0|!re 
looken' at us this momimt, they didn't hear 

me spring the rat|||^on the mountain for a month 
afther. I suppose they thought it is in Garry- 
owen I was." 

Her© he looked upward, anH pointed to bit 
herd, a great number of which were collected 
in groups on the br<;)||en cliff abovi^ the road, 
some standing so far forward on ^ ^^Igections 
of rock, as to appear magnified l^ainst the 
dusky sky. Myles sprung the large wooden 
rattle which be held in his hand^ and in an instant 
all ^j^is|^rs^ and disappeared like the clan of fhe 
highUji^ chief, at the sound of their leadiH^il^ 
whittle. 
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^ Well, Myles/’ Eily, at length, collect^ 
ing^.»a little strength* hope we’ll see some 

happy days in Garryow^ yet,” 

Heaven send it. I’ll pack oflf a boy to- 
night to town, or I’ll go myself if you like, or 
I’ll get you horse and truckle, and guide it 
my^el^^r you, or I’ll do any thing in the whole 
world that you’ll me. Look J||»? 4his. I’d 
rather be doing your bidding.||lis moment than 
my own mother’s, and heaven forgive me, if that’s 
a sin. Ah, Eily, they may say this and that o’ 
yon, in the place were you were born, but I’ll 
ever hold to it, I held to it all through, an’ I’ll 
hold to ijt to my death, .|j|at when you darken 
your fathiil^ door again, you will send no shame 
before you 

You are right ip that, Myles.” 

Did’nt I know I w^as ? And was’nt 
ik.^hat that broke my heart ? Look 1 one 
nerbt me afther you flitted away, and saw me 
walking the road with my hands in my pocket, and 
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my head down, ah’ I ■ #iillking ; an’ if ’ ^hc 
sthruck ihe upon the shouldher an' ^ Myles ' 
says, lie'^^^do'nt grie% for her, she's this and 
that an’ if he proved it to why, I’d 
look up that minute an* I'd smile in his face. 
I’d be as easy frof]|^^ that hour as if I never 
crossed your thiVilioldv^t Ganryiowen ! But 
knowing jH my heart, anii^as my heart Idld 
me, that it never^v could be that way, that Eily 
was still the old girl alwaj^s, an' hearing what 
they said o’ you, an knowing that it was I 

that. brought it all ttpdti you, oh, Eily! 

Eily ! Oh, Eily O^Connor, there is not 


man upon Ird|iid groun^^^l^ 
what I felt* That w'as what kilfeWUlb I That 
die pain into mf^ heart, and 
kept me in the doctbtiH^ands 'till now.” 


Were you ill then, Myles ? ” Eily 



n tone of greater tenderness and 
lan she had ever shown to this faithful 
Ife^seemed ^ to feel it, too ; for he 
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jturned away ilk ^4ieaid> and did not answer 
for' some moments. 

Nothing to spa^k of he said, at 
length, 4^ notiiing, Eily, that could’nt. be 
cuied by a kind word or a look o’ that kind. 
Bat wliere arc you now ? The night 

is falling, and this is luiesome road. The 
Sbwith * was sdUn upon the Slack Lake, 
last week, and few are fond of crossing the 
little bridge at dad^^nce tiien.” 

** I am not afraid,” said Eily. 

** Aie you goings fisr a-past the gap? Let 
me guide the pony for you ? ” 

J^jbpj^Myles, whei# I am going, I must 
go 

Alotm ? Sure ’tis’nt to iMa you 
will, now?'” 

** 1 must indeed, Mj^Jj^s.” 

** And what will 1 say to the MUi 

* A glsetny 
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wbeii I go rad tell hiidthat I saw Eily, am; 
tpoke to her, an' that 1 know n% more ? ” 

him, if yomJike, that.EUy is* sorry 
for the. trouble ^e gave him, and that 
many days she hopes to ask his pardon on 
her knees. Good night, and heaveo wi|k 
you, Myles! yon IlM il^jpiod 

All’ iit’ n’t I i& knigp^whem you st|p 
itself?” 

Not now. Yon said, Myles, that you 
would like to do my liiiddiig^ My bidding is 
now that^yodiivouUi ®aki nor look after, 

where I’m going, nor where I stop. If you 
do^eitber one or th|||f|jther, you jwill^do roe 
a gveat injniy*” 

n tf* SijF rebree ! " s^d Myles, 

the word is en^gh. Well, Ei^y, good 

ni|^ I^yottf own ^ 

Ihe Mgel# .fHiiie you «m» 
rtiny* liowr mp ^Stuf. hw>4» ® clo,k, 
fiiM 'dtt. fnMt- I ^ 
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• jfour biddings* but do^nt like the look o’ 
you that mvty, going up this lonesome glen 
and « i/vinter mght comi^ not 

" yoii're steering, oy who jou’rt* 

trusting to. Eily, be said by me and let me 
with yon.” 

Jsly agnb re fu |gi |p :j^|| gave her hand to 
#iyleS, who ^|piase(| ’< it hetwe||i his, and 
seemed as loth to part wilh it as if it were 
a trealure of gold. At^length^ however, Eily 
disengaged hersd!#^}^ awd put her pony to a 
trot. The rnomlsidli^^remtiieS gating after 
her until her %u«e was lost among the 
siiadows^vvof the He dten turned on 

his and pursued die rmmI -which ted 

down diMr' valley, with hte eyes>- 4»Ml>' heavily 
iifton the ground, andr his- head snak forward 
in an access of iteep rwi ringulair aakotkai. 

Edy, meanwlide^ pursaMi bar 
die' cdttage, vrh«o,-' «i die*^««ad»r it ahnady 
^wdre, «»' mm» lM»yfe«ga#dL,,!^Mba9i 
ofl 
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had as yet been heard. ‘ Some days of 

painful susmmse and solitude dlasped, and then 
came with his young master's note. 

It was the eve of Little Christmas, add 
£ily was seated by the fire, still listening, 
with the anxiety of defeated fiopd, to evaiy^ 
sound that approdiMV^^e cMige 1|p|Jr 
She held* iit^^hfer hand a sASI^ jjra^r book^ 
ill which she was reading^^ from . time to 
time, the office of ifair The sins and 

negligences maiden, and 

the happy ^read array 

before 41ie wife, and 

she leaned forward h^r chi^ 8up- 

to contetnpkte the 

;|ilB«iMRee.'' Tllley were 
'.pairtv '^h transgressions as 


,|p,,j^,anor^ woniieUy soul, be considered 
ipdiifilte^^ii innofi^ice. r<#ier *dian hope- 




Ilk .was tt. yoong and tender 
bnrdien with lehictauce, 


and wi^ di^ul^, 
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^ Poll Nauf^rteii was arranging at a small 
table, the #bree>4sran<3bed candle, “with whidi 
the vigil of this festival k celebratil^i6. C3atholic 
h^jses.^ she was so occupied, a shadow 

fell uppn the threshold, and Ely started from 


1^;;; cha^r. ^{t was that of Danny Mann. She 

itidid not appear, 
add she ret>ffl ^|d |^j^ her. chair, with a look of 
agony and disappl^tiBwat. . 

“ Where’s jrourjipsther? is'nt he cmning ? ” 
asked Poll, whila aha. ^apfjtkd a lighted rush 
to one of caodlh. 


‘He is’nt,*! 


imny, in a surly tone, 


“ he has something hls^llp dp.” , 

He ^ppproached Ely^. .whi^nil^werved, as 
he bandad, her timttl^lwSi^mor^ 

pale than usual, and ^t hia’ pyd 4<uvdibd with 


an uncertain and glooai^ '&e. She 'dast' her 
eyes on the HOte^4ti the hope of 
a refuge from die fekts whi(^.'i^iit^ikj^ jipdh 
her. But it came only to^ 
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their gloomy force. She after ^^ordJ 

and then jjifjtiBg her hand fail lifeleasdSky her ^ide, 
the lehned^%l|^ against die wall, in an attitude 
of utter desolation. Danny avoided 
plating her in this efcmdition, and stooped for- 
ward, with his hands eitpanded oeer the fire. 


The whole to^ 
that PoB was%it yet 

and had not even looked oit HSly. Again she 
r Jsed the paper to her eyi^,‘ ilid again she read 


in the '^ame well Htpll fiand, to which her 


pulses ha^ so often' and quickened, the 

sa^ / wtind, cold, keattless, loveless words. 


ught of tlie firsllllltpe on which she had 
18, she iwmembered the warmtli. 



the respectful zeal of his young 
hnlent, she tecdlled his favourite 
again she looked upm) 



and contrast almost 
thought, that if he were 
hd^, he might at leak 
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• k&re come and^^pcdceii. a ^vord at parting ; even 
if he had Used tbb’' same violence, as their last 
interview. His utmost hardimess he kinder 
Ain iiaiifFeireDce like Ais. It was an irreme- 
diable affliction, one of Aoae frightful visitations 
fropi the efflscts of wbiq^i, a feeble and unelastic 
character U|e A^t unbippy girl, can 


never after ] 

But though ItKe character of Eily was, as we 


have termed it^ uiif»jii8tic; Aough, when once 
bowed down hy « ^^^[i|t;ous pr^gjre, her 
spirits could not ^ ^ J^o^^AjOb^pi^ 

form, and retained it,"]^4|ei|^!^r .thS't^^f^^re 
was removed ; still d||||^c^sessed a herotam jpe- 
culiar to herself; thjg.^^Rlest' which 

humanity is capable ; the 


The time had now^arrjived for 'I 
that faculty of silent su^t^ance^ ^ 

made her gentle 
now, Aat complaipt 
^ss loved her not, Aat 
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affections, and that, altho^ghf she might disturb 
the quiet of her husband, she nevef could re- 
store her She determined tlierefore tQ 

obey him at once, and without a murmur. Stik 

thought that Hardiness’s unkindness bad its 

... . . ' . 
origin in a dislike to ber, and^ict not at all 

imagine the pombility of ^is to such 

a degree perfidy as he, in^^ll^t con- 

templated. Had she done so, she would not 
have agreed to maintain the SeeVesy which she 
had promised. . ^ 

While this train . pi ^m^itation was still 
passing in her mind, Danny Mann advanced 
toward the place wherql^he was standing, and 

said, without raising his eyes from her feet : — 

' ' ' 

If ybVie" agreeable to do what^s in dat 
pftpGr, Mist Eiiy, I have a boy below at de gap 
wk a horse an’ car, aif you can set off to-night 
if you like.” 

B&yrM if yielding to a mechanical impuU^ 

I'i '' . . 

idloM into the little room, which, during 
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boiiey mooii^ had been furnished up and 
decorated for her own use. She restrained her 
eyes from wandering, as mucli as possible ; and 
c^nienced with hurried and trembling hands 
her arrangements for depaiture. They were 
few and speedily effected. Her apparel was 
folded into tier trunk, add, for once, she lied on 
her bonnet a)id J^loak without referring to the 
glass.'^^'lt over now ! — it was a happy 

dream, but it was ended* Not a tear fell, not 
a sigh escaped her lips, during the couise of 
those farewell occupations.^ The struggle within 
her breast was deep and terrible, bot it was 
firmly mastered. 


A few minutes <my elapsed, before she 
again appeared at the door of tbe^^Uttle chamber 
accoutered for the journey. 

Danny, she said, in a faint, small voice, 

I am ready/' 

t i 

Ready ? " exclaimed Rplk Is it going ^ 
yon are, a-chree ? 
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Nothing could be more dangerous to EilyV 
firmness, at |his moment, tbad any sound of 
commiseration, or of kindness. She felt the 
difficulty at once, and hurried to escape the 
chance of tliis additional trial. 

Poll,” she replied, still in the same faint 
tone. Good bye to you ! I ahi sorry I have 
only thanks to. give at partin||, 1 will not 
forget you, M'ben it is in my ^power. I left 
my things within. I will send for them some 
olher time." 

*Mnd where Js it you*rc goin^? Danny, 
what's all this aTbout?" 

** What business is it^ijjf yours? ** replied her 
brother, in a jpeevisb tone, of mine eider 
It is de master’s bidding, an’ you can ax him 
wby he done it, when he comes, if you want to 
know.” 

But the night will rain. It will be a bad 
mght/’ said Poll. | seen the clouds gatherin' 
forlundhery an’ Icomeu'down the mountain.’* 
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Eily smiled f«if|itly, ^ and shook her head, as 
if to intimate that the changes of the seasons 
would henceforth be to her a EkAtter of trivial 
interest. 

If it be the niasthcr^s bidding, it must be 
right, no^ doubt," said Poll, still looking in 
wonder and perplexity on Eily's dreary and 
d^ected face, ^*but It is a qftare story, that's 
what it is. you ate any thing ? 

Oh, not a morsel !” said Eily, with a look 
of fcud len and intense disgust, but perhaps 
Danny may.” 

No, but ni drink a drop, if you have 
it,” returned the Lord, in a tone which showed 
that lie doubled mucK^ the likelihood of any 
refreshment of that kind remaining long inac* 
tive in tne possession of his To his 

delight and disappointment, however, Poll handed 
him a bottle from the neighbouring dresser 
which contained a considerable quantity of spirits, 
lie drank off the whole at a draught, and we 
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cannot more clearly show th^ strong interest 
which Poll Naughten felt in the situation of Eily 
than by men&lpning that she left this circum- 
stance unnoticed. 

Without venturing to reiterate her farewell, 
Eily descendet^ with a hasty but feeble step, 
the broken path which led to tile Gap road, 
and was quicklf followed by the little Lord. 
Committing herself to his guidahet, she soon 
lost sight of the mountain cottage, which she 

had sought in hope and joy, and which she 

now abandoned in despair. > • ^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW HARD?.!^ tOST AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Eily had not b^ea ipauy minuces absent 
from the cottage, when the thunder-storm, pre- 
dicted by Fighting Poll, commenced, amid all 
the circumstances of i^ventitious grandeur, by 
which those elemental convulsions are accom- 
panied among the Kerry mounihins. The rain 
came down in torrents, and the tliunder clat^ 
tered among the crags and precipices, with a 
thousand sh<^ reverbations. Phil Naughten, 
who had entered soon after the storm began, 
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was seated with his wife, at their small supper 
tabic, the latter complaimtig heavily of the 

" ‘‘I 

assault made by Danny on lier spirit-flask, 
whicbr ^he^ now, for the first time, discovered 
to be empty. 

Suddenly, the latch of the doo#^w'as raised, 
and Hardress Cregan entered, with c&nfusion 
and terror in lib Appearance. ’ Th^ dark frieze 
great coat in which his figure was enveloped 
seemed to be drenched in rain, and his face 
was flushed and glistening with the beatinjg ilt 
the weather. closed the door, with 

culty, agAinst the aWifg wnd, and’ still keep^ 
ing his left hand' on tSe latch, he said : — 

1 am afraid 1 have come too late. Is Danny 
here ? ” 

Ko sir,^' said Phil, he’s gone these two 
hours.” 

AudEily?” 

, ^ An* Eily along whh him. itle gave her 
papm dt«rmade her go.” 
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, • Hardress with an appearance of 

satisfaction • ifo ^tbaned his back against the 
door, crossed bis feet and fixed his eyes upon 
die gifound ; while alAlent soliloquy passed \vith- 
in his^indj which the following is a trans*- 
cript; % 

It is doney Ihen. I woal(|^lKive saved her, 
but it is too Now^, my good angel, b« 

at peace with me. 1 would have saved her. 
I^beyed your call. Amid the storm, the dark* 
twupsy and the rain, I fievy td exeumte your gentle 
win*. But the devil had fikken me at iny word 
already, and found me a Mpid, minuter. Would 
I had saved her ! Haj What whisper’s that? 
There caii>tpome nothing w'orse of it, tlian 1 
have ordered. Forsaken ! Banished 1 That is 
the very worst that can befal her.. And for 
the consequences, why, if she be so w'eak and 
liily a tbiuj| to pine and die of the sljy^ht, 
let nature tave the blame, not I never 

meant it. But if that madman, should exceed 
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my orders. And if he should,” Hardress sudr 
denly exclaimed aloud, while he started from 
the door and trebled with fury ; “ and if he 
should/’ he repeated, ex^j|sling his arms,^ and 
spreading, Us fingers as if in |pt tp^ ^ipe, 
wherevei^ I meet him, in the 
sert, in the lowes|,dj^(rth pf thi^^sed |al^y, or 
on the summit of the \^ere 

tempted n^e, I will „tear his flesh from off hi|^ 
bones, and gibbet U^lil^^tween these fingers ||r 
a miscreant, 

He this frolic burst o( 

passion, iijito wlich Eily had 

occupied on that evemug* Phil Naughten and 
bis wife left their seats in astonishment, and. 
gazed on hifli:, ^nd on one another in silence. 
In a few mipigfes, Hardress rose more calmly 
from the chair^^and drew hk sleeves out of the 
gv^ coal, which he handed to %ll ; signify* 
ing, by ^ motion of hk band that she should 
bang it the fire. While she obeyed bis 
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M'ishes, he reslim€^ his seat in silence. For a 
considerable lime, he remained leaning over the 
back of the chair, and gazing fiiiiedly upon the 
boning embers. fatigue of his long 

jourm^, bn foot, and the exhaustion of his 
foelin^, Ik brought on a heavy slumber, 

and hfs upon hit breast, in deep, 

thougfi not udl^iltd, rest. 

# Poll and her husband resumed their meal, 
alll afterwards proceeded to their customary 

efcaiii^ occupational PfePi to repair die 

pony’s stradlBe, while'; flaxen 

cords, according as bef them. 

I’ll tell you what, Phil,’’ said his wife, in a 
low whisper, there’s something going on, to- 
night, that is not right. I’m sor^y^fM Eily go.’’ 

Whisht, you foolish womin^l returned 

her husband, what would bt going on ? 
Mind your work, an’ don’t wake the mtpler. 
D’ye hear how he moans in his aletp ? ; 

do; an’ I think that kadaii‘%’nt for 
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nothing. Who is it he was talking of tearing a 
while ago ? ” 

** I do’nt know : there’s no use in thinking 
about it at all. Tliis'’^ a cold night viith 
poor M‘ Donough in his grave, the first he ever 
spent there.” 

“And so it ii^ Were tli^ many at the 
funeral? ” 

“ A power. The 'whole counthry was aftbir 
the hearse. You dllNer heard such a ei^ia 
your life, as ^ the thMreh*-ya a i i| | ^ 

poor Q<rret||ll^l|feili^J^ dwta it^ural, afther 
the grave wdmieiiilMj^ The whole place wan 
in tears ! ” 

“Sure Garret was’nt with him diis inai^ 

year? ” 

“ He was not, until the^ veiy day before be 
died, wtien he nseel him in his own room. You 
reaKmbo’ a long watde that Garret nsed always 
be canytpg Itis hand? ” ^ 

“I'ieweU.” 
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. • Thai was giyen . ^im. be the master, M* 
Donough^. himself. Garret axed him once of a 
Hansel-Monday, for his Aawsc/,* and His what ht 
1^1!^ l^m was that l!pttle, as it was standing 
beliiii 4 tl*®! j>arlour doore. ^ Here, Garret,’ says- 
^take |his wattle, and when you iKeet with 
greajt§|r f|>®l yourself^ may give it to 
him.’ Garre(^i^\||^ it, without a word^, and tha 


i^tlier never seen him after ’till the^ other day, 
whifa l^e . walked into his rqom where be was 
lyiH^ his htst slckness^i^^^^ tvattle still is 
bht lihncl. 

miuute he looked at did’ut you 

part the wattle yet, ’ says he. ‘ No, 

sir,’ says Garrat, * 1 can find no whi;re a greater 
fool than I am myself.’ ‘ You'diow some seiuie 


in that, any way,” say® 4he i»MWt|ier.^< Ah, 


• On the first Mcnday of the new year (^dled Hansel 
ifonday) it is customary to bestii# trif&ng S 

ttcqnsintances, &c. which are denomiltiM s , 
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Garret,’ $ayshe, ‘ I blieve rnk^ going.’ ^ Going 
where, sir V says Garret. ^ Oh, a long journey,’ 
says he, ^ an’ one that Vm but little provided for.’ 
‘An* did^yoii know yoii^jd be going that Jour- 
\iey ? ’ Garret. ‘ I did, heaven forgive ^me,’ 
says M® Donough. ‘An* you pi^ara- 

tion for U?’ ‘^<|,j|-epi^on jjji 

■ life,’ say^,^^l9aater to him tg^ Well, Garret 
; moved near tfae bedside, and took, tj|)e 

inastherU hand, at(d put the wattle intp it, |ust 
thut way. * >take 

again. uaii^l I’d meet a 

greater fool now I found him; 

for if you knew yp^-.feo taking that joumej^. 

’ ■ 

an’ m^de no preparation fer it,’ yon are a greater . 

fool tlia4hlMI Garret was.’ ” 

H8.' ' 

T}t^||H^ frig)itful!” ’said Poll, ''Husht! 
Did you J^g“|kiiit? .Well, if ever the dead 
wo^e, th^ Qnght to wake to-night! Did you 
evN be^imdi timdher,? ” , v 

“Tio great, surely. How sound Mistlier 
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liardress sleeps, ih’ 'Wit to be woke by that! 
Put the candle on tlie stool at this side, Poll, an’ 
don’t disturb him.” 

They now proceec^ with their entployment 
in silence, whidi was seldom broken. ' i|Dy con- 
versattoih^ ^|t ‘^sed, was carried on in low and 

V, >1, 

iulerrupthh whftpeil*^ and all pcRt^bie pains were 
used to avoid dM^il^, by the noise, 

thtSirepose of their weary gtitist and patron. 

But*' the gnawing passion hun^ hint, even 
intof'^ iiipth of sleep^v^tejpiuirdlhr occasionally 
broke from liis IifB|^HpiiWti)%ied ’ ihliisper, 
sometimes indicative of^, ' command, 
aiMl sometimes of 8udden[*%i|r, waitld escape 
him. He often chai^M his poskimi, and it 
was observed by those who watched him, 

that his breathing was oppressed ail|^^|ick, and 
his brow was damp with large dfti^%bf moisture. 

“ The Lord defend and forgive us all ! '” said 
Phil, in a whisper to his wife, “ I’to kfeerd, I’ll 
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judge noibody, but riu^feer8*^ere^s somu bW 

work, as you say, going on this'nigbt.” * 

% 

“ The Lord protect the poor girl that left 
us ! whispered Poll. 

“ A^n ! ” replied her husbailKl <ilou^, >!t 
Amen ! ” echoed the sIee|>i^^fel^|hffllow- 
iiig the usocnlli^ awaketaed the^Viispoiite, 
he ran in a'^rsiipi^ a number of 

prayers, such as iiii used in (be morm^ubid 
eunung ser^**# lus <:hUr^k. ■ ' ' # J|. ;#• 

He’s Ilk litfnies,” said P(lii|^^^^|Nl, 
come into up, either 

one or tbe ^odl^^'^ 80 U*t liki^ t6 be Hsteni# to 
him. ’Tis’ut ri^f of us to be taking advsnt(i|e 


of any body in their dhrames. Many is tbe pdtor 
buythaf hung himself that way in his sleep.” 

^ buiiiries8,”8aid PhH, ‘*'1 don't 
like the lo(4p'^ it, ai aH> T idl ^you^'** 

“ My ^Kwe ! My gjbve ! ** Ae dream' 
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I meant but baqishmenf. We shdl both be 
• halted, we shall be han^d for this-—” 

“ Come, Phil ! Come, come ! ” cried Poll 
Naughten, with impatience. 

^ Stopi’etoo! Stop!” cried ber huab^lid. 
“Hij^s I b’lieve ! Poll, Poll! the 

%ht, the li^t! Get a ci^o' wather.” 

** Here k w ! .him, Phil I Masthcr 

Uardbress ! Wake, a’, ra ^ ! ” 



The insteBt he was h)>.tich<^i|irdre8s. started 
fralB his (hair, as if thev.spltel^at^uDd him 
tt»«<it had bean suddienly st^ik, and remained 
stimding bafcire tba fire in an aUitu4e of strong 
teeror- He did imt spe^>-at .leas^ the sounds 
to j which he gave utterance f:oul(| not be traced 


into any. uiteifiigihle fofm, but his look and 
geslaie wem^^these of*, a ^man o^ressed with 
«• 'torrid., hpprehenskwM ^According, however, 
as his nerves recovered ^mr waiuf^'^^wir. 
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and the real objects ; which he was sui;- 

rounded became known to his senses, a gra-- 

dual relief appeared to steal upon his spirits, 
his eyelids dropped, his muscles were relaxed 
and w smile of intense joy was visible upon 
his features. He let his arms fall slowly -his 
side, and sunk doun, once more, with a murmur 
of painful the chair which he 

had left. 

But which he bad been 

terrified, deep a sig^\^^^ his 

imaginatioiiA^h! ^ j^lonce removed. His 

dream represented in act, a ho#td 

deed, the apprehelftsion of which had shsiten 
his soul with agony when awake, and had 
amid tlmse obstacles of storm 

and darl^^^ lb the cottage of his neglected 
wife. were still uiifuieted ; the 

feightfel imi^e, that . Jfestrode Us slumbers, 
yet badiifed him, awidfet' and opposed tHelf 
wife vigour ^ his eyes, in whatever 
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direction they itemf turned. Unable to 
endure the constant iecurrence of this in- 
destructible suggestion^ he at length hurried 
out of the cottage. He paid ^no attentioj^ to 
the ^ voice ^of Poll Naughten, who, foJlbwed 
with ^ his great coat in her 
hand but ran down the ^sei^igs, and in the 
direction of his the ifpeed of one 

distract. 

The light which bum^^l^^P^awing room 
windoW;. ^O'wed that al#^|Pi|||||^My had not 
yet retired. His ino^fej^'^m^^^^earned from 
diil^aucy, was still expi^t|ng^minnlmrn. She 
wa#; almost alone in tbe house, for Mr. 
Cregan had left the cottage a fostipgbt before, 
in order to escort Miss Chule S^^ber own 
home. -v - 

She. was .feated at ^.ttable^^ind nwifiiig sdi^e 
work appropriate to vtii^.coQung l««il^al> ' 
HjpiJress made Us 

dremdied in rain, and Hpale wife-'n|0iliril and 
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fatigue. remained on die threshold, lean* . 
ing with one arm against the jamb, and gazing on 
the lady. 

‘‘ What, up yet, motlier?*^ he said, at leugdi, 
Anne?” 

“ Ha ! Hardresa. O my dear i^ll^ 1 have 

4.V 

been anxiously expecting you. ^ Dd you 

forget that you took leav^of her a fortnight 
since ? ” 

1 had 1 remember. But 

not for ever? ^ 

Why it? What do you 

mean?” Ctegan. Is not y4lpr^ 

bndal fixed for the second of February? 

have moureful news to tell you, Hardress.” 

. 1^ me bear none of itP^ exclaimed the 



unhappy yoit<ii^ widi great w^hemence. “ It 
will drive me at bib; ]^pthiiig bat mourn- 
|aV news! Ita sbk I turn 

m noy^-but mouilv 

andl co^i^,i|graves; and darkness. 
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, all around me ! Mother, your ddil will end 
hk days in Bedlam. Start as you will. I say but 
what I feel, and fear. 1 find my reason going fast 
to wreck. O mother, I will die an idiot yet ! ” 
My child ! ’’ 

child ! Hardress reiterated wdth 
petulant etitph|ps. And if I was your child, 
could you not cait kindly for my hap-- 

piness ? It was you 'l^i^urged me on to this. 
Mind, ( comply, but 4 urged 

me. ^ ; You brought danger, and 

when I would, have v^ldidiawSF; ^you held me 
dilre. I told you that 1 was ^dgaged^ that 
hiMiVen had h6ard> and earth recorded my pledge, 
and that I could not break it, O mother, if 
you were a mother, and if you saw your son 
caught by a treacherous passioa^i if you saw 
that he was weak, and ^ yielding, and likely to 
overcome, you slimild have strengdiened hiail; 
It?*^would have pn^ $q warn 

him off, to take die side of 
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his weakn^m/^and make hhn^ virtuoua in his* 
own despite. But this 7011 did not; 1 was 
struggling for my failing honesty, and you 
strove against me. 1 rose again and again, almost 
dwoMfiled, yet still unwilling to yield up 
all claim to truth, and again andf%igiiti you 
struck me (tewn. Behold me nowii rf! You 
have succeeded I am free now^, to 

execute your will. 'Sl^^Wry, or hang, which* 
ever you please. i 

Hardres84#;ffifel8tened his mother^ in an 
agony— I— ^ 

> Oh, no more Ten^i^unce, mother, y&tUt 
remonstrances huve been my curse and balie^ 

.they I ha\sii^^slro^e^ me for this world> and for 

> ■“ You ‘Slioilt* W to. the loul.” 

I :.i«a lOity s ftw ‘'=hs-*-eo ou. 
Tett satei tiii*' nurantful news. < It can be but 
in:;<Ae oic«ini,<^ I told you t^t 
affected; and ao it ia.- ' 1 know 
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•it by the false colouring that has gH>wn upon 
my senses. My imagination is filled con- 
tinually with the dreariest images, and thete 
is some spirit within me that tinges, with the 
same hue of death, the real objects T l^old. 
At inniiliiilg, if I look upon the east I think 
it has the colour of blood, and ^ night, w^hen 
I gaze on the advaitl^li^^^adows, I think of 
palls, and hearse--plumepp9d habits of mourning. 
Mother, I fear I have not l^ng to live/^ 

Fie, Hardress, you growing 

superstitious ? For shame 1 Z will not talk 
with you to-ni^t upon that subject, nor 

wm 1 tax you with the manifest unkind ness 
of your charges on myself, so ofteh^riefiited^ yet 
now again repeated. I have a matter of weightier 
interest to communicate. * You know Mrs. 
Daly, the mother of yoor young frieiid KyHe ? ’’ 
There again ! exelaimed^^/^ Hardress, 
starting from his #eat, and spiiikiiig with 

passionate loudness. There ! 
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Aftother treason! Why, the whole- 

world are joining in one cry of reprobation on 
rny head. Another black and horrid perfidy ! 
Oh, Kyrle, my friend, iny calm, high-minded, 
virtuous, and serene companion I He trusted 
me udfh every thing, told me bis secrets, lAowed 
me his fears, tnd commended his hopes to my 
patronage. And what have I done t I 
jdedged myself to* be his friend. I lied ! 

1 have supplanted him ! How shall I meet him 
now for evermo(j^.% ill'fcl as if the world were 
met to spit upon iny face. This should be 
my desert. O fool ! blind fiiol !— Anne 
Chute ! What was Anne Chute to me, ""v: 

I to her, "^hat I should thus destroy my own 
repute, betray my friend, resist my maker, and 

forsake my-*—- ” Suddenly arresting his 

speech at this conjuncture, be sunk back into 
his chair, aritd added in a tow mumHir — 
Well, tefl this mournful news at once.’' 

told/' said Mrs; Ciegan, who 
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.had now become too -well accust<M^ to those 
bursts of transient passion in her son, to afford 
them any angiy consideration. ‘^Poor Mrs. 
Daly is dead.^' 

'^Dead!'* 

tliis evening 1 heard it. Tlie circum- 
stance is one of peculiar melf^ncholy. She 
died i^uite unexpectedly in, her accouchement.’* 
And if the virtuous are thus visited,” said 
Hardress, after a pause, lifting his hands and 
eyes, what should not I wish 1 were 

fit to pray, that 1 might pay for l^at kind woman.” 

“ There is one act of mercy in your power,” 
said his "^mother, you will be expected at the 
wake and funeral.” 

^'And there I shall meet with Kyrle ! ” 

What then 1 ” 

Oh, liothing, nothing.” He paused for 
several minutes, during which, iae leaned on 
the table in a med^atlve posture* His coun- 
tenance, at length, assumed an ^l^^aian^e of 
more peacipful grief, and it became evident, from 
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the exprestf^H of his eye, that a iHOre quiet 
train of felling was passing through his mind. 

‘^Poor Mrs. Daly 1 he said at last. If 
one would be wise at all times, how little he 
would sacrifice to the gratification of simple 
passion, in such a world as this. Imprimis,” he 
continued, counting on his finger ends, 
primis, a cradle, item, clothing, item, a 
item, fire, item, food, item, a coffin ; the best 
require no more than these, and for the worst, 
you need only a gallows, and you have 

said enough. 

Mrs. Ciegan heard this speech without tlie 
keen anxiety which ah'e would have felt, if Har- 
dress had^ been less passionate in his general 
aqid less extravagant in his mode of 
speech. B«it^o\vit]g this, she heeded little in him 
what -^would bayeT filled her with terror in anotlier. 

“We#, t4l you go to the wake, Har- 
dness?” said. ^ You must set out to- 
morrow early.” 
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. I will/' said Hardress. Xt is a long 
distance^ but I can be there, at M events, by 
night-fall. When does the funeral take place ? 

‘‘ I suppose after to-morrow. I will have 
the curricle at the door by day-break, £pr you 
must s#t me down at Castle Chute. Go now, and 
cbuuge your dress at once, or you will suffer 
Nancy shall take you a warm foot-bath, 
and a hot drink, when you are in your room.” 

Hardress returned without farther question. 
The idea of meeting ,^|^?J^yrl€ Daly, after 
the unmanly neglect, and e^^|s^|l®^betrayal of his 
interests, was now the one which occupied his 
sole attention. Half love is vanity ; at leasts 
a fair moiety of Hardress Cregan\ later pas- 
sion might be placed to the account of that 
effeminate failing. It could not^ therefore, 
continue to maintain its hold upon his heart 
against a passion so new and tetrible as that 
of remorse. His love^r Anne >phute was 
now entirely dormant in his mii^^ ^ind his 
p 5 
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reason was at full liberty to estimate the gr<^atness 
of his guilt, without even the suggestion of a 
palliative. When we add to this, the dFuel un- 
certainty in which he remained with respect to 
the fate of Eily Connor, it is probable that 
few, who hear the story, will envy the repose of 
Hardress Cregau. 

for one instant only, during his coaveri^pii 
with Danny Mann, the idea of Eily^s death had 
flashed upon his mind, and for that instant it 
had been accomp^niei^ with a sensation of wilful 
pleasure. The ^ ^membrance of tliis guilty 
thought now' haunted him with as de^p a feeling 
of remorse, as if ^hat momentary assent had he^ 
a positive act. Whenever liis eyelids drooped, a 
horrid €haifjK)f faces passed before his iinaginaliou, 
each presenting some characteristic of death or 
pain, some appearing to threaten, and others tp 
deride faim^ manner the long and lonely 

night crept by^ and the||reary winter dawu found 
him vnrefreshed and feverish.. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


HOW HARDIIESS GOT HIS HAIR DRESSED IN 
LISTOWEL, AND HEARD A LITTLE. NEWS. 


He rose, and found that his mother was al- 
ready equipped for the journey. They took a 
hurried breakfast by candle-light, while Mike w'as 
employed in putting the horses to the curricle. 
The lakes were covered by a low mist,' that con- 
cealed the islands and the distant shores, and 
magnified the height of the gigantic mountains, 
by w^hich the W'aters are w'alled lfii. Far above 
this slumbering cloud o# vapour, the close and 
Mide-spread forests were seen along sides of 
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ihe stupendous ridge, the trees so tRiCiioh diinl-. 
nished by the distance, and by the iSillibia pro-^ 
cl need by the novelty of the point of vision, as to 
resemble a garden of mangel-worzel. 

Hardress had just taken his seat in the re* 
hide beside his mother, when a servant in livery 
rode up to the door, and touching his hat, put 
a letter into his hand. It contained an inviilttiol*! 
from Hepton Connolly, to a hunting dinner, 
which he was about to give in the course of the 
month. Hardres$ remained for a moment in 
meditation. 

Well, how long am I to stop here waitii^ 
for my answ^er?’’ asked the messenger, (the iftf ’ 
soteni groom alluded to in an early portion of the 

H’l^dress ttared on him, in silence, for so#e ^ 
mpmepfs. ^^You bad better go in and break-- 
fast, 1 tliiiiki^’f^ fisiid, you don’t intend to 
turn widioat ^^hting 1 ” 

“ for Hepton Connolly? Why then 
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you may teke your mdo^ I don’t, nor for any other 
masther^'^n^^^r the sun. I was going to take 
my breakfast over at the Inn, but as you make 
the offer, Til not pass your doore.” 

You do me a great deal of honour. When 
does the hunt take place?’' 

V In three weeks time, I believe, or some- 
thing thereabouts." 

‘^Not sooner?" 

^^No. I wanted him to have it at once, for 
he could’nt have finer weather* an* the mare is 
in fine condition for it. But when Connolly 
tedtes a thing into his head, you might us well 
be talking to an ass." 

A , 

‘^Well," said Hardress, ^‘tell your master, 
that you found me just driving from honiejf^li^'' 
thafi I will come." 

Saying this he drove away, while his mother 
remained still wrapt in silent ast^shm^nt at the^ 
fellow's impudence. 

Such," said Hardress, is the privilege of a 
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clever groom. That rogue was OBWfca simple, 
humble cottager, but fortune favoui^Witti* He 
assisted Connolly to win a sweepstakes, which 
gained him a reputation on the turf ; and fame 
has since destroyed him. You would not know 
whether to choose between indignation and 
laughter, if you were present at the conversations 
that sometimes take place between him and his 
muster.” 

If, instead of winning me the King's plate, 
he could win me the King's crown, I could not 
endure him,” said the proud mother. 

Nor I,” returned ter prouder son. ^^Nor 
h, indeed.” 

4^>out noon, they stopped to bait and hear 
muss, at the town of LisloweL Mrs. Cregan 
and her son were shown into a little parlour at 
the Inn, the iwindow of which looked out upon 
the square. bell of the Chapel was ringing 

for last mass on the other side, and numbers of 
,p^ple, to their holiday attire, were seen in the 
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)vide hurrying toward the Chapel gate^ 

some loi|e|4hg in groups about the square, and 
some sitting on the low window-sill stones. 

The travellers joined the first mentioned 
portion of the crowd, and performed their' devo- 
tions at least, they gave the sanction of their 
presence to the ceremonial of the day. VVhen 
they had returned to the Inn, and taken their 
places in the little pailour, Mrs. Cregan, after 
fixing her eyes for a moment on her son, ex- 
claimed : 

'^Why, Ilardress, you are a perfect fright. 
Did }Ou dress to-day"^** 

Not particularly.” 

» “ Do you intend to calf in at Castle-Chute ? ” 

^^Jiist to visit in passing.” 

Then I would advise you, by all means, to 
do something at your toilet before you leave this.” 

Hardress took up a mirrori^yvfaich lay on 
the wooden chimney-piece, and satisfied himself, 
by a single glance, of the wisdom of his mother’s 
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suggestion. His eyes were blood-shot, his beard, 
grown and grisly, and his hair hanging about his 
temples in most ungraceful profusion. He 
rang the little bell which lay on the table, and 
summoned the landlady to his presence. 

It would be difficult, she told him, to pro- 
cure a hair-cutter to-day, being holiday, but 
there was one from Garryowen, below, that 
would do the business as well as any one in the 
world, if he had only got his scissors with 
him. 

Hardress started at tbe name of Garryowen ; 
but, as he did nOt remomber the hair cutter, 
and felt an anxiety to hear news from that quarter, 
desired the stranger to be shown into anod|er 
w^here he proposed effecting the neces^ry 
cbinges in his attire. ^ 

He hac^i;, scarcely taken his seat before 
toilet, whej^^aoft tap at the door, and 
the sound ol a small, squeaking voice, announced 
the arriVtd of the hair cutten On looking round 
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> him, Hardress Ijcheld 'a small, thin faced, red 
haired little man, with a tailor's shears dangling 
from his finger, bowing and smiling with a 
timid and eonciliaiing air. In an evil hour for 
his patience, Hardress consented that he should 
commence operations. 

The piatez were very airly this year, sir,” 
he modestly began, after he had wrapped a 
check apron about the neck of Hardress, and 
made the other necessary arrangements. 

** Very early indeed. You need'nt cut so 
fast.'' ; 

Very airly, sir>‘ Tlie ^fiite eyes especially. 
Them white- eyes are fine piatez. For the first 
four months 1 would 'nt ax a better piatie^ than 
a white eye, with a bit o' butter, or a piggiiji' W 
milk, or a bit o’ bacou^ if one had it ,• but after 
the meal goes out of 'em, smid they gets 
and bad. The cupa ar’nt 'HiS^od in tho 
beginnen o’ the salson, but they hould better. 
Turn your head more to die light, sir, if you 
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please. The cups indeed are a fine substantial, 
lasting piatie. There’s great nutriment in ’em 
for poor people, that would have nothen else 
with them but themselves, or a grain o’ salt. 
There’s no piatie that eats better, when you 
have nothen but a bit o’ the little one (as they 
say) to eat with a bit o’ the big. No piatie. 
that cats so sweet with point.” 

With point? ” Hardress repeated, a little 
amused by this fluent discussion of the poor hair- 
cutter, upon the varieties of a tUsh, which, from* 
his childhood, liad formed almost his only article 
of nutriment ^ and on which he expatiated with 
as much cognoscence and satisfaction, as a 
fashionable gourmand might do on the culijfl^y 
productions of Eustache Ude. is 

point ? ” 

Don’^^you know what that is, sir ? 1^ tell 

you in a A joke that them that im 

nothen to do, an plenty to eat, make upon the 
poor' people that has nothen to eat, and plenty 
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to do. That is, when thore*dry piatez on the 
table, and enough of hungry people about it, 
and the family would have, may be, .only one 
bit of bacon hanging up above their heads, 
they’d peel a piatie first, and then they’d pX)int 
it up at the bacon, and they’d fancy within their 
own minds, that it would have the taste o’ tlie 
mait when they’d be aten it, after. That’s what 
they call point, sir. A cheap sort o’ diet it is, 
lord help us^ that’s plenty enough among the 
poor people in this country. A great plan for 
making a small bit of pork go a long way in a 
large family.’’ 

Indeed it is but a slender sort of food. 
Ttoe scissars you have are dreadful ones.” 

TVrible, sir. I sent my own over to the 
forge before I left home, to h^ive an eye put in 
it,; o®l}y for that I’d be smarter^ a .deal. Slender 
foeid it is, indeed! There’s o’ poor 

people here in Ireland, sir, that are run so hard 
at times, that the wind of a bit o’ mait is as 
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good to 'em, as^e mait itself to them tlwt 
would be used to it. The piatez are every 
thing, the kitchen^ little or nothing. But 
there's a sort o' piatez, (I do’nt know did your 
honour ever taste 'em?) that's gelten greatly in 
vogue now among ’em, an' is killing half tlie 
country ; the white piaties, a piatie that has 
great produce, an’ requires but little manure, an' 
will grow in very poor land ; but has no more 
strength, or nourishment in it, than if you had 
boiled a handful b' saw^dust and made gruel of 
it, or put a bit of boord between your 

teeth, and thoughf to hiake a breakfast of it. 
The trulls themselves are better. Indeed 
the bllbk bulls are a deal a better piatk Hipi 
they're thought. When you'd peel ’bihf Ibey 
look as black at Indigo, an' you'd havo%a 
mind to ’an at all; but I declare they'lfe'^%Hy 
sweet in tife mouth, an’ very strengtheuiug. 


* Any thini^ eaten with potatoes. 
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[The English reds are a nate |liatie, too, and the 
apple piatie, (f don't know what made 'em be 
given up) an’ the kidney, (though dplicate of 
rearing) but give me the cups for all, that will 
bould the meal in 'em to the last, and wo’nl re- 
quire any inthricket tillage. Let a man liave 
middling sized pit o’ cups again’ the winter, 
a small caish (pig) to pay his rent, an’ a handful 
o' turf behind the doore, an' he can defy the 
world.” 

^^You know as muefc, I think,” said Har- 
dress, ^^of farming, aas9f,rhfjir7Cutting.” 

^>Oyeh, if I depend upon 

but what heads come across me this way, sir. I'd 
poor way, enough. But I have a little 
sp(^ ground besides.” 

4 *?d a good taste fpr the^roduce.” 

^.J vTwas kind father for me to have that 
s^me. Did you ever hear tell, sir,^|fifci what they 
call lime-stone broth ?” 


Never.” 
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^*’Twas my father first made it. I’ll tell 
you the story; sir, if you’ll turn your head this 
way a ifiihute.” 

Hafdress had no choice but to listen. 

My father went once upon a time about 
the country, in the idle season, seeing wo|tld 
he make a penny at all by cutting hair, or 
setting razhurs ant^ penknives, or any other job 
that would fall in his way. Well, an good — 
he was one day walking alone in the mountains 
of Kerry without a hai’p’ny in his pocket, (for 
though he travelled a foot it cost him more than 
he earned) ail ktjNswiig theM’w but Httle love for 
a Codify Liin^rick man in the place where he 
was; W being half perished with the huitger; 
‘"ah’ evening drawing nigh, be did’#‘^JtaSw 
well what to do# with himself till morning. 

gooc|^. went along the wild road, an if 
he did he see a farm house, at a little 
distance, o’ one side ; a snug looking place 
with the smoke curlu^p up out of the chimney 
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an all tokens of good living inside. Well, 
siime people would live where a fox would 
starve. What do you think did my father do ? 
He would’nt beg, (a thing one of our people 
never done yet, thank heaven !) an he had’ut 
the money to buy a thing, so what does he 
do? He takes up a couple o' the big lime* 
stones, that were lying on the road, in his two 

JH! 

hands, an away with him to the house. ‘ Lord 
save all here!^ says he, walken in the doore. 
' And you kindly,' says they. ' I’m come to 
you ’ says be, this way, looking at the two lime- 
stones, * to know would you me make a little 
lime-stone broth over your fire, until I’ll, make 
my dinner ? ’ ^ Lime-stone broth !’ says 'Ifeey to 

hitn ^ what’s that eroo ?’ ‘ Broth made o’ 

lime-stones,’ says he, ^ what else ? ’ — ^ We never 
heard of such a thing,’ says they^* Why then 
you may hear it now,’ says beidand see it 
also, if you’ll gi' me a pot an a couple o' 
quarts o’ soft water.’ ^You can can have it an 
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welcome/ says they. So they put down the pot 
an the water, an my father went over, an tuk a chair 
hard by pleasant fire for himself, an put down 
his tW0 Ume**stones to boil, an kep stirring them 
round like stirabout. Very good, well, by an by 
when the wather began to boil, ^ ^Tis ‘thicken- 
ing finely,* says my fadier ; ^ now if it had a 
grain o’ salt at all, *t would be a great improve-^* 
inent to it.* < Raich down tte salt box, Nell,* 
says the man o’ the house to his wife. So 
she did, ^ O, that’s die very thing just,* says 

« tr 

my father, shakmg some of it into the pot. So 
be stirred it a|||^ 'white, Ibo^ing as sober as 
a minister. iJBy an by, he takes the spoon he 
had 4 timng it, an tastes it. < It is very good 
now,-’ says he ‘ although it wants sometbib|‘.jMiti'^ 
What it is ? ’ says they. ‘ Oyeh, w»dia 

Says tes, ‘Bwy be 'tis only fancy o' me.’ 
‘ If it’s asy^mng we can give you,’ says they, 
you’re welcome to it’ ‘’Tis ;ery good: 
it is,’ says he, ‘ but I’m at home, I find 
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it gives it a fine fiavaur just \o boil a little 
’ knuckle o’ bacon, or mutton trotters, or any 
thing that way along with it.* ‘ Raich hether 
that bone o’ sheep’s head we had at dinner 
yesterday, Nell,* says the man o’ the house. ^ Oyeh 
don’t mind it,’ says my father, * let it be as 
it is.’ ^ Sure if it improves it, you may as 
\i*ell,’ says they. ^ Baithershin /’* says my fa- 
ther, putting it dpwn. So after boiling it a 
good piece longer, * ’Tis as fine lime-stone broth,’ 
says he ‘ as ever was tasted, an if a man had 
a few piatez,' says he, looking at a pot of 
’m that was smoking in the ^^chimney comer, 
‘he could’nt desre a better dinner.’ They 
gave him the piatez, and he made a good dinner 
of theinselves, an the broth, not forgetting the 
l^ne, which he polished equal to chaney, be- 
fore he let it go. The people themselves tasted 
it, an thought it as good as any miuton broth in 
the world.” 


VOL. u. 


* Be it «o. 
Q 
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Your father, I believe, knew" how to amuse, 
his friends after a short journey as well as any 
other traveller.” 

The fellow leered at Ilardress, thrust out 
his lips, and winked with both eyes, in a nuni- 
ner which cannot be expressed. He w as 

indeed a mighty droll, funny man. Not in- 
terrupting you, sir. 111 tell you a thing that 
happened him in the huir-&tting line that 
flogs all Munster, I think, for 'cuteness. 

I am afraid I cannot wait to hear it. 1 
have a great way to go to«4ay, and a great deal 
to do before J set off." 

just bidden me go on with my 
stoi3^,'^r^ for the more I talk the faster I work, 
fof^ Over. Just turn your head this way, sir, 
if you please. My father— a little more to the 
light, sir — t»ty ifathcr was sitting one fine morning 
in his little shoj^, curling a front curl belonging to 
a lady (we wont mention who) in the neigh- 
bourhood, wdth the sun shining in the doore, 
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an he singing a little song •for himself; an 
meself, a craithur, sitting by the fire, looking 
about me :iiid sayen nothing. Very well, all 
of a sudden, a geutieman tall and well mounted 

rode up to the doore, an ^ Hello ! ^ says 

he, calling out, ^ can 1 get myself shaved here ? 
says he. ^ Why not, plase your honour ? ^ says 
my father, starting up, an laying by the front 
out of his liand.v So he ’lit oft' his horse an 

~k>.. , 

come in. He was a mighty bould fierce look- 
ing gentleman, with a tundhering long sword 
be his side, down, an a pair o' whiskers as big 
an 98 red as a foxVbrush, and eyes as round as 
them two bull's eyes in the window panes, — 
an they having a sthrange twisht so 

, that w^hen he'd be looking you sthraight in 

tile face, you'd think it's out at the doore he*d 

•* » 

be looking. Besides that, when he'd spake,' 
he used to give himself a loud'/oistering w^ay, 
* as if you were a mile off^ an not willing to come 
nearer or to be said by him. * Do you mind, 
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now,’ says he, £n he taking a chair oppozzite 
the windee, while my father smartened himself 
an’ bate up a lather. ‘Ever and always, since 
I was the lieighth of a bee’s Igaee,’ says he, 
^ I had a mortal enmity to seeing a drop o’ my 
own blood, an’ I’ll tell you what it is,’ 8a}'s 
he. ‘What is it, sir?’ says my father. ‘I’ll 
make a clear bargain with you now,’ says the 
gentleman. So he took out a half crown an* 
laid it upon the table, an’ after that he drew 
his sword, an«d laid hard by the half crown. 
‘ Do you see them two now ? ’ says he, ‘ I do, 
surely,’ says my father. ‘ "Xhe half crown will be 
yours,’ says the gentleman, if you’ll shave me 
withofit drawen my blood,, but if I see as much 

as would make a breakfast for -(he named 

an animal that I won’t mention after him now) 
if I see so much after you,’ says he, ‘ I’ll run 
this swoord through your body, as sure as there’s 
nait in mutton. So look, before you lep, if 
^ou won’t take the bargain, say it, and let 



me lide away/ lie. Tnis was in limes 

when a gentleman, that way, would think as 
little almost of doing a thing o’ the kind to 
a poor Cathdlic, as he would now of saying it, 
— so well became my father to look to him- 
self. ^You^ll never have it to say o’ me/ 
says my father, ' that I w'ould’nt trust my hand 
so far at any rate in the business 1 was bred 
to.’ So to it they fell, an’ as Providence order- 
ed it, iny father shaved him without one gash, 
an’ put the half-crown In his pocket. ^ Well, 
now ’tis done,’ says the gentleman, ‘ but you're 
a foolish man,' ^How so sir?’ says my father. 

^ Because so sure as I saw the blood,’ says the 
other, * I’d make my word good.' ^ But you 
never would see the blood, sir,^ says my father 
quite easy, ^because I’d see it before you, an’ 
Fd cut youf throath with the razhur.’ Well, 
’twas as good as a play to the look the 
gentleman gave him when he said that. He 
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did’nt answer him^a word but moualed his horse 
and rode awa}',” 

Jle found his match in the hair-cutter/’ 
said Ilardress, rejoiced as the story ended. 

ril be bound, sir, he was in no hurry to 
make bargains o' that kind any, more. 'T was a 
miglity good answer, sir, wasn^t it ? 

A desperate one at all events.*' 

*‘Ab, desperate, you may say that ; but my 
father was sure of his hand. r]|I tell you ano- 
ther droll thing that happened my father, once 
when ” 

But the patiei^e of his listener was here 
completely stranded. The hair-cutter had got 
such a miserable pair of shears that he was 
obliged to use as much exertion in clipping the 
hair, as a tinker or a plumper might do in cuttmg 
sheet lead. Besides, being accustomed to that ^ 
professional flippancy of movement which, with 
proper instruments, might have expedited the ope- 
rattoa^^ be made no allowance for the badness of 
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his scissors, but clipped and plucked away as 
fast as usual ; thus contriving to tear up half as 
much by the roots as he removed ii^ the usual 
course of business. This, and other circum- 
stances, induced Hardress to place a decided 
negative in the way of his anecdotes, until he had 
concluded his task. 

This being accomplished, Hardress raised 
his hatid to his head, and experienced a sensation 
on the palm, somewhat similar to that which 
would be produced by placing it on an inverted 
hair brush. On looking in the glass, he disco- 
vered that his hair had been cut into a fashion 
which enjoys a lasting popularity at fairs and 
cottage merry-makings ; but, however consistent 
with the interests of persons who only employed 
a bai'ber once in a quarter, and then supposed 
that the closer he cut the better value he gave 
for the money, it was by uo means in accordance 
with the established notions of good taste. 
There were indeed no gaps, as he boasted, for 
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he had cut it almost as bare as a wig-block,* 
leaving only a narrow fringe in front, from ear 
to ear, like# tfie ends of a piece of silk. There 
was no help, however, for mischief once effected, 
so that I^ardress paid him without remark, and 
paid hiriif liberally. 

The little hair-cutter took it for granted, by 
the handsome maiiuer in which his customer had 
compensated for his services, that he was highly 
gratified w'ith the manner in which they had 
been performed. ^ 

If your honour,’^ he said, bowing very low, 
would be |)asSjhg through Ciarryowen, an’ 
would be inclined to lave any o* your hair behind 
yOu, :be^ yOuM think of Dunat O^Leary’s 
shop, on the right hand side o’ the sthreet, three 
doores down from MihSl O'Connor’s, the rope- 
maker’s ? ” 

I willy*! will,” said Hardress, turning sud- 
denly away. 

Mr. D^Ii^ary wtdked slowly to the door, 
and again returned. 
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There’s a great set o* ladsl about the place, 
sir,” he said, in his usual shrill voice, while a 
slight degree of embarrassment appeared in his 
manner, an’ they’re for ever christenin’ people 
out o’ their names, till a man is better known 
by a nick name than by his own. ’Tis ten to 
one, plase your honour, that you’ll be the surer 
of tinding me by asking for Foxy Dunat, than 
for my own lawful name, they’re such a set o’ 
lads.” 

Very well, I will. Good morning. Foxy 
Dunat?” 

Yes sir, Foxy, in regard af the red hair that’s 
on me. Ah, there’s no standing them lads.” 

Very well, gopd morning Foxy Dunat. FU 
remember.” 

Good morning tor your honour. Stay!” 
he once more returned from the door, See what 
I was doing ; carrying your honour’s hair away 
with me.” 

Well, and what huaiueia do you suppose 
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I have of it r&w ?~I am not a wig-^laker/^ 
I doi^^t know, sir, but people mostly likes to 
put it up in some safe place again^ the day of 
judgment, as they say.” 

The day of judgmejg^t !” i 

“ Yei, plase your houeujr. We mtist have 
every thing about us then, that ever belonged 
to us, and a man would look droll that time 
without his hair.’^ 

Hardrcss wa^ not in. a hon^onr for jesting, 
but he could not avoid smiling in secret at this 
conceit. 

u Y^ry^ well he said, tapping the hair- 
cntter on the shoulder, and looking gravely in 
his face, As I am going.a long journey ht 
present, I will feel obliged by your keeping it for 
me until dien, and I will call to you if I want 
it.'" 

^^As your honour feels agreeable/^ 
Dunat, again bowing low, and moving towards 
the^ door. Neverthete^, he di4 not leave the 
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rooni, iiutil he had made the gentleman 

acquainted witli all the circumstances that occa- 
sioned his absence from home at tjiis moment. 
In doing so^ he unwarily touched Hardress to the 
life. He had come, he said, in consequence of 
a letter he had received from a neighbour’s 
daughter that had run away from her father, and 
w^as hid somewliere among tlie Kerry moun- 
tains. 

A letter whicli you received ! ** exclaimed 
Hardress, in strong surprize. 

Yes, sir ; telling me she was alive, and 
bidding me let the old man know of it ; the 
old rope-maker I mentioned a while ago. 
Since I came, I heard it reported at Castle 
Island, this morning, that she was drownded 
somewhere in the Flesk/^ 

Drowned ! Elly drowned ! Hardress 
suddenly exclaimed, starting from a reverie, as 
the single word struck upon his hearing. 

'^Eily was her name, sure enough,” re^ 
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p!i^ O^Leafyy^wi^ on him, howsonidever 
you come to know it/’ 

<< I— J— r^ou' mentioned that name, 1 think, 
<iid you hot ? ’* 

'‘May be it slipped/ from me, sir. Well, 
as I was saying, they thought ahe was drowh’ded 
there, an’ they wor for having a sheef o’ reed, 
widi her name tied upon it, pat out upon the 
sthrame, for they say, when a person dies by 
water, the she^| o’ reed will float against the 
sthrame, or with the sthrame, until it stops over 
the plac^ where the body lies, if it had to go 
up d^SiilIJtan’s Cascade itself. But Father 
Edward O'Conniw ^^sired ’em to go home 
about their .bnsim^, that the sheaf would go 
with the current, an’ no way else, if they were 
at it from tbk till Do<»nsday. To be sure he 
knew be#t.” 

I At this moment, the landlady knocked at 
the ^door, to inform our collegian that Mrs. 
Cregen was expe^g him without. Havin 
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concluded his toilet, he huVied out of the 
room, not displeased at his r<!iease from the 
observation of tliis strai^ger, at a moment when 
he felt his agitation ciicreasing to an extent that 
was almost ungovernable.. 
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